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He just picked up a good impression, too 


Hammermill Safety gives your 


bank protection plus prestige 


This customer’s bank is going to 
make a good impression during the 
next few weeks. The checks he just 
picked up are on Hammermill Safety 
paper. And they carry the mame 


**Hammermill”—the best known name 


in paper—right where he can see it, 
in the surface mark on every check. 


Pens glide smoothly over Hammer- 
mill Safety’s even surface. Ink dries 
quickly. Hammermill Safety gives you 
superior protection, too. Its specially 
sensitized surface instantly shows up 


any erasure or alteration, safeguards 


every check drawn on your bank. 


Next time you need checks, order 
the ones that build a good impression 
while they are protecting you against 
losses. Ask your printer or bank litho- 
grapher for checks on Hammermill 
Safety paper. Choose from seven pleas- 
ing colors and three distinctive surface 
designs—they cost no more than 


checks printed on other safety papers. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 





COMPLETE TELEPHONE SERVICE. This “general store” displays some of the many kinds of equipment to meet different telephone needs. The 
exhibit shows the advantages of complete telephone service for home and business. Another new feature is the Airtight Ourdoor booth. 


A Year of Progress 


and of New Things in Telephone Service 


Some interesting highlights from the 1954 Annual Report of A. T. & T. 


To meet the increasing communica- 
tions needs of the public, business and 
the nation, the Bell System spent $1.4 
billion for new and improved facilities 
in 1954. 

1,967,000 telephones were added, 
compared with 1,900,000 in 1953. Long 
Distance calling set new records. 

A million more telephones were 
changed to dial. Eighty-four per cent of 
all Bell telephones are now dial-operated. 

Operators now dial more than half of 
al! Long Distance calls straight through 
to the distant number. People in a num- 
ber of places can also dial many of their 
distant calls. 


The average time for completing out- 


of-town calls dropped to 1.4 minutes, 
and 97 out of every 100 calls went 
through while the calling party stayed 
on the line. By these and other meas- 
ures service was the best on record. 


We started work on the first undersea 
voice cable to Europe, equipped our main 
TV network routes to carry color pro- 
grams and invented a device to convert 
sunlight directly into electricity. 

The Western Electric Company and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, our manu- 
facturing and research organizations, un- 
dertook major new defense assignments 
at the Government’s request. 

The prospect ahead is for another 
busy year, and for even greater progress 


toward meeting and anticipating the 
wants of telephone users. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
Annual Report . . . American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. EXchange 3-9800, 
Extension 2151. 


S. Whitney Landon, Secretary 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the 


1954 A. T. & T. Annual Report. 
Name 


Address 


as eee 











From Where We Si.... 


About Progress and Profit 


In the course of the discussion 
that occupied this space a month 
ago we referred to the profit mo- 
tive as “the single component of 
our economy that constitutes its 
principal source of power at the 
same time that it regulates and 
directs its flow.” 


We still think that concept makes 
pretty good sense, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have been able to 
find little if any confirmation of our 
views in the recently published 
Twentieth Century Fund study en- 
titled “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: a New Survey,’* which 
deals exhaustively with the causes 
underlying the vast growth 
achieved ‘by our economy in the 
last century. A staff of 25 special- 
ists, headed by Dr. J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, executive director of the 
Fund, devoted five years to the 
study. 

One of the book’s 26 chapters 
contains many startling illustrations 
of the superior earning ability of 
the American worker, as compared 
to that of the workers of Europe, 
South America and Asia. Dr. Dew- 
hurst explains that this superiority 
exists only because of the greater 
productivity of the American work- 
er. “Productivity,” he says, “is the 
key to welfare—in America as in 
the rest of the world.” 


After considering in some detail 
the many factors that influence 
productivity in some degree, Dr. 
Dewhurst continues, “Both the 
competence of the management and 
the skill, intelligence and energy 
of the individual worker have been 
minor elements in the steep upward 
trend of American productivity 
over the past several decades... . 
The causes have been the steady 
technological progress in devising 
superior techniques and processes 
and more and better machinery to 
multiply effort through the use of 
vast amounts of inanimate energy. 


Some of the other contributing 
factors cited are (1) greater spe- 
cialization of tasks and division of 


*Published by The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y.—$10. 
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labor; (2) mass production for a 
mass market supported by high 
wages and consumer acceptance of 
standardized products; (3) differ- 
ences in plant layout and operation, 
in lighting and ventilation, and in 
the effectiveness of managerial su- 
pervision; and (4) the fact, as 
noted by foreign observers, that 
American workers work harder and 
faster. 


And what are the motivating 
forces that have brought all these 
things about? Dr. Dewhurst seems 
inclined to shun any*reference to 
the profit motive as a possible con- 
tributing factor, but hé does men- 
tion competition, and “an eagerly 
receptive attitude toward experi- 
mentation and change, toward the 
substitution of new products and 
methods for old ones, toward prog- 
ress and expansion, even at the 
risk of loss.” 


Sundry explanations include the 
suggestion that productivity is, 
above all, a state of mind; that the 
essential element is the human 
will; that “the real secret of Amer- 
ican productivity is that American 
society is imbued through and 
through with the desirability, the 
rightness, the morality of produc- 
tion”; that the varied economic 
and political backgrounds of the 
immigrants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave them a common “dissat- 
isfaction with the traditions and 
institutions of their homeland, a 
willingness to experiment with 
change that promised improve- 
ment, and the courage and re- 
sourcefulness required to buy a 
one-way ticket to an unknown 
land’; and that American society 
was relatively “classless” and fluid. 

“In the last analysis,” says the 
director, “it is the attributes—and 
the attitudes and ideals—of the 
American people which account for 
the dynamic character of the 
American economic system.” 

But there is scant intimation that 
Americans have been motivated by 
a desire for profit, or that such a 
desire could have served to con- 
tribute materially to the six fold 
increase in productivity achieved 












by the American worker in the last 7 
century. While there is no spe- © 
cific denial of the possibility that 
the profit motive might have had 
some part in influencing the course 
of events leading to that increase, 
there is certainly no specific refer- 
ence to that possibility, and one 
can only surmise that the omission 
was deliberate. 

However that may be, the omis- 
sion seems to us to leave a con- 
siderable void in an otherwise 
comprehensive analysis of the 
psychological influences at work 
in our economy. None of the “at- 
tributes” mentioned by Dr. Dew-’ 
hurst, important as they admittedly 
are, could have contributed in any 
very large way to our economic 
progress without the support, in- 
tegration and direction afforded by 
the profit motive. 

We submit that profit is an eco- 
nomic necessity of the highest order, 
and that only the profit motive 
can be relied upon to cause human 
beings, in their present state of 
development, to contribute their 
utmost to the welfare of society 
in general. We acknowledge and 
are duly grateful for the enormous 
amount of good that has been done 
for the sheer joy and satisfaction 
derived from doing it; but some- 
where, sustaining all such effort, 
there must be economic gain of one 
kind or another that might as well 
go under the name of profit as any 
other. 

Just as uncontrolled fire, water, 
and electrical or atomic energy can 
wreak untold harm, so the unre- 
strained love of money, as mani- 
fested in some quarters by a desire 
for gain, is, indeed, at the root of 
a lot of evil. But we get nothing 
done about minimizing that evil 
by ignoring its cause. The profit 
motive is the greatest single factor 
in our economy, and by dealing 
with it realistically we can make 
it a steadily increasing power for 
good. 


Editor 
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A Universal Need 


A factor of great importance to 
individual morale, productivity, and 
satisfaction in work and work re- 
lationships is a clear knowledge of 
what one is expected to do, how 
well he is expected to do it, how 
well he is doing it, how he might do 
it better, and how he might qualify 
for greater responsibility. It is good 
to know where one stands with the 
boss. 


If the extent to which individuals 
are kept informed of their progress 
and the skill with which this is done 
were to be tripled in every organi- 
zation in the next 12 months, the 
resulting impact upon company per- 
formance, our economy, and society 
in general would be almost beyond 
comprehension. Frustrations, com- 
plexes, misunderstandings are all 
fed by our neglecting to deal per- 
sonally and individually with those 
who look to us for leadership. 

This means that managers at all 
levels must think of those under 
their supervision as_ individuals 
rather than groups. It means that 
managers must think of these in- 
dividuals in specific terms, such as 
work assignments, working rela- 
tionships with others, performance, 
qualifications, and specific programs 
for and evidences of improvement. 
It means that managers must have 
strong personal relationships with 
their people so that they can dis- 
cuss all these things frankly, openly, 
and fairly. This, plus the skill to 
motivate, is the power of leadership. 
—Lawrence A. Appley, president, 
American Management Association 
in its official publication, Manage- 
ment News. 












MEMORIAL DAY 





For more than half a century 


636 Banks 


in all parts of the country have been 
— Hanover Correspondents 


Banker in the Southeast: 


«... I didn’t intend to put you 
good folks to so much trouble, 
but wish you to know that I sin- 
cerely appreciate what you have 
done — and, I might add, you 
folks at The Hanover somehow al- 
ways do the right and nice thing.” 


as 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE 
CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


— Orn =o dD 


rR ae © ry 


ANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


as of 2 S28 22 2 bet o@ oot ot fet at tet ot 6 
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The Top of the Financial News 


WORLD VENTURE 


In 1951 the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (World Bank) proposed 
a new affiliate—International 
Finance Corporation—that would 
invest in private undertakings in 
member countries without guaran- 
tees from the governments of those 
countries. (The World Bank re- 
quires such guarantees on_ its 
loans.) Purpose: To stimulate pri- 
vate investment in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

The proposal met mixed reac- 
tion: Latin America, particularly, 
was enthusiastic; but critics claimed 
IFC would compete with private 
lenders. Official Washington re- 
mained silent until last November 
when the Administration finally 
threw its support behind the pro- 
posed corporation. 

Last month a charter was trans- 
mitted to the 56 governments that 
are members of the World Bank. 
Next step will be for those govern- 
ments wanting to join IFC to take 
whatever legislative or other action 
that may be required to accept 
membership and to subscribe their 
share of IFC’s capital. 

Key to IFC is the method of 
financing. The corporation will not 
directly provide equity financing; 
it will, however, hold securities 
bearing interest payable only if 
earned, and debentures convertible 
into stock when purchased from it 
by private investors. Thus, it will 
operate in the area of venture capi- 
tal without holding equity right of 
control. 

IFC will be an intergovernment 
agency open to any member of the 
World Bank. (The Export-Import 
Bank, in contrast, is an agency of 
the U.S. Government.) IFC will 
have an authorized capital of $100 
million, available for subscription 
by members in amounts propor- 
tionate to their stock in the World 
Bank. The United States would be 
the largest shareholder in IFC; its 
subscription would amount to $35.2 
million. The United Kingdom 
would be the next largest share- 
holder, with a subscription of $14.4 
million. 

IFC will come into being when 
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at least 30 governments have sub- 
scribed at least $75 million. The 
corporation will be authorized to 
raise additional funds by selling its 
obligations in the market, but it is 
not likely to do so in the early 
years of its operations. 


COVER 


IFC is the brain child of Eugene 
R. Black, president of the World 
Bank. 


It was natural that Eugene Black 
should become a banker: his father 
was chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The younger Black 
got his start in the financial com- 
munity in 1919 with the invest- 
ment firm of Harris, Forbes in his 
native Atlanta. In 1933 he moved 
to the Chase National Bank. 
Though his specialty was municipal 
bonds he soon became familiar with 
international finance, too. 


In 1947, at the age of 48, he was 
called to Washington as U.S. execu- 
tive director of the World Bank. 
Two years later he became presi- 
dent of the bank, succeeding John 
J. McCloy, present chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Under Gene Black’s direction the 
World Bank continued to grow and 
at the same time make a profit. 
During the fiscal year ended last 


ERLE COCKE 
Running strong. 


June 30, for example, the World 
Bank made 26 loans to finance in- 
dustrial and farm development in 
16 countries. These loans amounted 
to a record $324 million. In that 
year the bank made a profit of 
more than $20 million. 

IFC, he thinks, will fill the one 
major gap in the World Bank’s 
program. 


WINDFALL 


Whenever there is a merger of 
two banks one of which has been 
acting as transfer agent and the 
other as registrar for the same 
corporation, one of the appoint- 
ments must be moved to a third 
bank. Recent mergers of large New 
York City banks (BANKERS MONTE- 
Ly, April) have created a number 
of such windfalls to other banks. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., for exam- 
ple, reports receipt—as a result of 
the mergers—of three new appoint- 
ments as transfer agent and five 
new appointments as registrar. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


The Georgia Bankers Association 
at its annual convention last month 
unanimously reaffirmed its support 
of Erle Cocke, vice chairman and 
chief executive officer of Atlanta’s 
Fulton National Bank, for the vice 
presidency of the American Bank- 
ers Association this fall. The 
Georgia endorsement of Erle Cocke 
followed by two weeks a similar 
action by the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Only other avowed candidate for 
the number two post in ABA 
(which automatically leads to the 
top spot) is Harry M. Arthur, presi- 
dent of the Arthur State Bank, 
Union, S.C. Harry Arthur, too, has 
the backing of his state association. 


UP TO DATE 


The first supplement to “A Sur- 
vey of Bank Credit to the Finance 
Industry and to Consumers” has 
just been published by Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, the national associa- 
tion of bank loan officers and credit 
men. The supplement reveals a 
number of significant changes in 
this field since the original survey 
was made more than a year ago. 
The supplement is available at the 
association’s central office in Phila- 
delphia at $2.50 a copy. 
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Bank of New York $ 6 
*Chase Manhattan Bank 10.6 
*Chemical Corn Exchange ——— 


First National City Bank 
& City Bk. Farmers Trust 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
Irving Trust Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
J.P. Morgan & Co. 
National Bank of Detroit 
*Combined. 


9.1 
2.4 
3.9 
LS 
2.6 


FIRST QUARTER EARNINGS 
(ADJUSTED) 


Net Operating Earnings 
In Millions 


Per Share 


1954 1955 1954 


$ .6 
9.0 


$4.05 
.88 


$4.00 
JS 


8.4 91 
2.1 
3.6 
1.2 
2.3 


.84 


47 4] 


# Does not include earnings of First National Bank of New York. 


UP AND DOWN 


Published figures on first quarter 
bank earnings (see table) show 1) 
higher (compared with a _ year 
earlier) net operating earnings and 
2) lower security profits. 

Largely responsible for the gen- 
erally improved operating earnings 
was a greater volume of earnings 
assets. On March 30, for example, 
loans of weekly reporting member 
banks were up 6 per cent from a 
year earlier; holdings of Govern- 
ment securities were up 6 per cent, 
too, and holdings of other securities 
were up 15 per cent. 

Missing were the large security 
profits of last year. Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, for example, re- 
ports a net loss on securities of 
$161,194; in the like 1954 period 
Chemical-Cornex rang up security 
profits of $1.1 million. Guaranty 
Trust Co. reports an almost iden- 
tical loss on securities of $166,969, 
compared with a profit in the first 
quarter last year of nearly $3 
million. 


GROWING 


® American Trust Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has offered stockholders the 
right to buy an additional 556,250 
shares on a basis of one new share 
for each four held, at a price of 
$35 a share. The $19.5 million to 
be realized from the offering will 
increase the bank’s capital funds 
to $97.3 million. The offering is 
being underwritten by a _ group 
headed by Blyth & Co. 


® Citizens & Southern National 
Bank has offered stockholders the 
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right to subscribe to 200,000 addi- 
tional shares on a two-for-seven 
basis at $30 a share. Of the $6 
million raised, $5 million will be 
put into the capital and surplus of 
the C&S National Bank. The other 
million will be added to the C&S 
Holding Company to enable it to in- 
crease capitalization of affiliated 
banks in Georgia. Enough funds also 
will be transferred from undivided 
profits and unallocated reserves to 
give the bank capital of $9 million 
and surplus of $16 million. 


© Transamerica Corp. plans tog sell 
1,346,800 shares of stock now held 
in the corporation’s treasury. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to repay out- 


ALLAN SPROUL 
A mild shift in policy. 


1955 


Net Earnings 
In Millions Per Share 
1954 1955 1954 


Sew 


standing bank loans and to provide 
funds for additional investments in 
banks and other subsidiaries. The 
underwriting group is to be man- 
aged by Blyth & Co., Inc., and Dean 
Witter & Co. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


® Allan Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York: “With even the mild shift in 
credit policy which has taken place, 
it would be expected that some rise 
in interest rates would occur. In 
fact, as you know, there has already 
been a rise in interest rates, pro- 
portionately greater at short term 
than at long term, but extending 
out through the whole range of debt 
maturities. Commercial banks, 
which were active purchasers of 
marketable securities at short, and 
then at longer term, during the 
period of very easy money, find 
their resources adequate to meet 
actual or prospective increasing 
demands for loans, but not so large 
as to press continuously for invest- 
ment outlets. A moderate firming 
of interest rates during a_ period 
of economic recovery is to be ex- 
pected and can be _ constructive 
rather than a damaging influence.” 


® S. Clark Beise, president of 
Bank of America, as he received 
the University of Minnesota’s out- 
standing achievement award: ‘As 
banking has become more and more 
mechanized there has been need 
for more and more working force 
because reduced unit 
broadened the market; 
which will continue. 


cost has 
a_ trend 
In my bank 
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Monroe Adding Machines Guard against PROFIT-LEAKS 


CHECK YOUR BANK FOR THESE 
MONROE EFFICIENCY SPOTS! 


at these Key Points 






You can cut down on wastéd time, delays, and costly 
errors by placing Monroe Adding Machines at these stra- 
tegic points in your bank. Efficiency can be further in- 
creased and operations streamlined by additional Monroes 
in departments where there are extra loads. 

For instance, interior proof, which has more need for 
both 10-key and full keyboard adding machines than any 
other department, has a multitude of adding jobs —incom- 
ing clearings, daily summary sheet, outgoing clearings, 
prelisting. Then there are the everyday jobs in mortgage, 
savings, and bookkeeping departments with their steady 
Streams of figure work requiring both wide and narrow 


carriage adding machines. Monroes can get the work done 
easier and faster so they pay for themselves in short order. 


An installation of Monroe Adding Machines is a step 
towards increased profits. Expert placement of these 
machines by a Man from Monroe will boost overall 
efficiency throughout your bank. His recommendations 
are based on your work, not his machines. 


It will pay you to call on your local Man from Monroe 
for he is uniquely qualified to help. See the classified 
section of your telephone book for the nearest office. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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we use automation to handle pay- 
roll and dividend checks, and we 
are by no means stopping there. 
With 20,000 payroll checks twice a 
month, 200,000 dividend checks 
four times a year, and 5,700,000 
deposit accounts on our books, a 
daily mountain of accounting has to 
be moved with speed and accuracy. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the people 
of my state use banking services 
today. Fifty years ago, when clerks 
- were called pen-pushers and even 
the typewriter was regerded as an 
enemy of employment, only priv- 
ileged people used banks.” 


® Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, di- 
rector of the atomic energy division 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank: 
“We can say that atomic energy 
has already manifested itself as a 
reality in a variety of ways: 1) It 
is here in the use of isotopes and 
tracers and as a source of business 
for the companies concerned with 
the manufacture of instruments and 
components for this type of work; 
2) It is here in the form of power 
for the Navy, and it already has 
resulted in significant activity for 
the prime contractors, sub-contrac- 
tors and component suppliers en- 
gaged in this type of defense work; 
3) It is an every day reality for 
the mining companies which pro- 
duce uranium ores and their con- 
centrates; 4) And of course it is 
here, too, for the banks, investors 
and financial backers who lend sup- 
port to the development of these 
phases of the atomic energy in- 
dustry.” 


Number of 


Year Banks Branches Capital 
1954 14,461 6,807 $4.5 
1953 14,601 6,323 4.2 
1952 14,672 5,909 4.0 
195] 14,731 5,582 3.8 
1950 14,754 5,224 Oe 
1949 14,803 4,943 3.5 
1948 14,812 4,712 3.4 
1947 14,847 4,497 3.4 
1946 14,845 4,308 3.3 
1945 14,808 4,207 3.2 
1940 15,167 3,802 3.1 
1935 15,957 3,287 3.5 


Source: Rand McNally Bankers Directory. 
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S. CLARK BEISE 
The wonders of automation. 


FACTUAL AND FASCINATING 


A valuable addition to banking 
lore has appeared in the form of a 
new book—History of Banking in 
Florida 1828-1954—that traces the 
banking and financial development 
of Florida through good times and 
bad, through boom and bust. The 
research and writing were done by 
Dr. J. E. Dovell, one of the Sun- 
shine State’s foremost historians. 


Comer J. Kimball, president of 
the Florida Bankers Association 
and chairman of The First National 
Bank of Miami, tells how this book 
came to be written: “Important 
records of early banking in Florida 
are rapidly disappearing and many 





————— 


TREND OF U.S. BANKING 





Dollars in Billions 





essential facts and memories are 
lodged solely in the minds of some 
of the pioneers who are passing 
from the scene with the inexorable 
march of time. Realizing the im- 
portance of correlating and assem- 
bling all pertinent material together 
in one comprehensive history of 
banking in Florida, the Executive 
Council of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation in mid-1954 authorized 
and sponsored the writing of this 
important book.” 

Author-Historian Dovell’s ac- 
count of banking in Florida is 
factual and fascinating. 


STORY IN FIGURES 


Consolidated resources, deposits 
and capital funds of U.S. banks 
each were at an all time high going 
into 1955 (see table). So reports 
the first 1955 edition of the Rand 
McNally Bankers Directory (the 
158th edition since 1872). 


Resources -were up $11.9 billion 
from a year earlier to $234.1 bil- 
lion; deposits were up $10.1 billion 
to $213.1 billion, and capital funds 
were up $1.4 billion to $18.5 billion. 

How were the added resources 
invested? Nearly half, or $5.3 bil- 
lion, went into loans; $4.9 billion 
went into Government securities, 
and $2.3 billion into other securi- 
ties. Cash and other assets de- 
creased $0.6 billion. 

Last December 31, reports the 
Blue Book, there were 14,461 banks 
and 6,807 branches in the United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii. That’s 
140 fewer banks than a year earlier, 
but 484 more branches. 






Und. 

Profits, U.S. Govt. Other Loans and 

Surplus Reserves Deposits Resources Securities Securities Discounts 
$9.3 $4.7 $213.1 $234.1 $78.0 $20.5 $86.8 
8.5 4.4 203.0 222.2 eas. 18.2 81.5 
8.2 4.1 198.1 216.5 73.3 ae 76.7 
7.6 4.0 188.2 205.4 71.8 tS. 68.8 
2 3.7 177.4 193.6 73.3 14.8 61.3 
6.7 ae 166.1 181.0 78.9 12.6 50.3 
6.3 Sun 162.9 177.1 74.6 11.3 48.9 

6.0 2.9 163.5 176.9 81.6 10.6 43.7 - 
5.7 2.7 157.8 170.5 87.1 9.5 36.2 
5.3 2.4 167.3 179.1 101.9 8.7 30.7 
3.8 1.6 76.7 85.6 21.1 95 24.0 
3.2 1.2 56.0 64.7 15.4 10.2 20.7 
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CHASE MANHATTAN 


BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . 
Mottgages. . ... - 
Sigg! 6's 
LESS: Reserve for Bad Debts 
Unallocated Reserve for Bad Debts 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Houses. .... . ; : 
(ee ee ss ke ee 


2 . . 


~ « $2,974,014,748 
62,186,976 


. . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . . 6 « » 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserve for Taxes . . 
Other Liabilities . ... 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Less: In Portfolio 
General Reserve for Securities 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock . 


(12,000,000 Shares—$12 2 "50 Par) 


Surplus : 
Undivided Seiad ; 


$125,486,964 


$150,000,000 


300,000,000 
64,553,729 


United States Government and other securities carried at $594,888,677 


8,000,000 


9,359,644 


$2,018,131,240 
1,701,666,145 
630,517,729 
135,266,094 


2,903,827,772 
20,562,994 
113,212,430 
57,791,450 
15,599,864 
$7,596,575,718 


$6,865,133,336 
17,344,308 
31,843,946 
39,573,079 


116,127,320 
12,000,000 


514,553,729 
$7,596,575,718 


were pledged 


to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


On March 31, 1955, The Chase National Bank and Bank of the Manhattan Company 


joined forces as The Chase Manhattan Bank 
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N v Specialized Clearing @ 


SPEED AND SERVICE 
CKS AND DRAFTS 


IN COLLECTING CHE 
You Benefit By: 


V Quick Conversion of Ite 


We Offer: 


ms to Cash 
nd Transit Service 


S Jnpaid Items 
Round-the-clock Check Collection Processing v Early me . hd 
Special Saturday Operation ee y Reduced Credit Risks 
Simplified Cash Letter Preparation 
Accelerated Availability Schedule 
g Service to Branch Offices . 


V Direct Routin * 
Collection Service 


Nv Domestic and Foreign Non-Cash 


I xi m | se 0 Ai ransp¢ rtation 
V N aximu 


AMERICAN 
pe teh ga 


No eR BESS eS ie 


94 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BAN 3 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO a wie 


SIL e Ley 


Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1955 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 














Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 258,206,381.94 Deposits $1,322,020,712.84 
U. S. Government Obligations 417,885,164.05 Acceptances Outstanding 1,138,863.59 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 64,277,217.46 Reteine ten tienes Diesen 9,399.799.05 
Other Bonds and Securities 24,771,889.89 ; eae 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,789,500.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 12,403,926.15 
Loans and Discounts 637,911,048.67 Other Liabilities 6,935,020.57 
Bank Premises and Equipment 12,192,934.71 Capital Funds: 

Other Real Estate 1.00 












, eS Capital Stock 22,250,000.00 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances _1,001,438.59 5 : | wnt 
Accrued Interest Receivable and — n f 37,400,000.00 
Other Assets 11,711,780.09 Undivided Profits 18,199,034.20 
Total Resources $1,429,747,356.40 Total Liabilities $1,429,747,356.40 











United States Government and other securities carried at $174,173,781.46 are pledged to secure U. §. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The bill to make cumulative voting of national bank shares optional has just 
been reported out by the Senate Banking Committee. The Treasury, the Comptroller 
and ABA all favor the bill. Senators Douglas (D., Ill.) and Lehman (D., N.Y.) 
still oppose it (BANKERS MONTHLY, Sept., 1954). 

A compromise bank holding company bill may be reported out by the House 
Banking Committee. The committee is considering the matter in executive session 
as this is written. To have much chance of enactment such a bill would have to be 
less stringent than the Spence bill, which is the one favored by the Independents. 
The Fed, the Comptroller and ABA each balked at parts of the Spence bill. 


A bill to ease the geographical limitations applying to directors of national 
banks has been introduced by Sen. Fulbright (D., Ark.), chairman of the Senate 
Banking Comm. Under present law, at least three-fourths of the directors must 
reside in the state in which the bank is located or within 50 miles of the bank. 

The new bill would change the 50-mile limit to a 100-mile limit. The idea has the 
backing of the Treasury and the Comptroller, and little opposition is expected. 

A bill to end the present exemption from SEC registration for security offers 
of less than $300,000 has been introduced in the House. The Administration has not 
yet committed itself on the issue. 


Rep. Patman (D., Tex.) is trying to launch an inguiry into Fed open market 
operations and Government security issues. Mr. Patman also plans at the same time 
to look into new schemes for bank financing of highway and school construction and 
proposals to permit banks to underwrite revenue bonds and to buy stock in 
investment companies. Last month the House Banking Committee voted to approve such 
an inquiry. The vote was along strict party lines. 

A _ prompt study of corporate proxy fights by the Senate Banking Comm. is being 
urged by Sen. Beall (R., Md.), a member of the committee. Mr. Beall would 
investigate pressure on and by banks and trust funds in behalf of proxy contestants. 
(Bank trust and custodian accounts held 19 per cent of Montgomery Ward stock.) 


Latest Commerce Department figures show this: 

Gross national product in the first quarter of 1955 was larger than in any 
previous first quarter in U.S. history. 

Disposable personal income has been increasing continuously. 

The flow of goods and services to consumers has been advancing along with the 
rise in income. 

Value of residential construction in the first quarter was higher than in the 
first quarter of last year by one-third. 

Plant and equipment expenditures, which have been gradually drifting downward, 
will turn up in the second quarter, and outlays for the year as a whole will be 
Slightly higher than in 1954. 


ABA last month officially urged Congress to tighten up on FHA and VA terms. 
Warned ABA's Economic Policy Commission: "The current housing boom, if permitted 
to go too far, can threaten the stability of the construction industry and have 
an adverse effect on the entire economy." 

-—30— 
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a usual for us 


to do the unusual for you... 


So count on us, not only for de- 
pendable performance of all the usual 
services expected by correspondent 
banks — but for the unusual as well. 
Your telephone call, telegram, or 


letter will get prompt action. 


Continental ] il ci National Bank | 
t Company of Chicago 
La Salle, ieckaoky Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX=H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEW BUSINESS from Oid Customers 


Customers would make far more and better use of the facilities and 
services placed at their disposal by their banks if they knew more 
about them; and bank officers constitute the one group that is best 
qualified to take them the information they need. 


By WILLIAM R. KENNEDY 


Vice-President, The Union Market National Bank of Watertown, Mass. 


a bank’s one best opportunity to 

obtain new business lies in the 
fact that its own customers are 
making only partial use of its serv- 
ices. Whether it be because they 
lack information regarding the 
availability of certain of these serv- 
ices, or because they lack a full 
appreciation of their potential 
benefits, the plainly indicated pro- 
cedure is the same: They must be 
told. And so there has come into 
being a full-blown, time-tested 
business development technique, 
the officer call program. 

Officer call programs will be most 
readily adopted and most effectively 
applied in those banks in which 
there is a highly developed degree 
of public relations consciousness. 
The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation has given the subject top 
billing at its conventions and 
regional conferences, and it has re- 
ceived considerable attention at the 
hands of many state associations. 
The Public Relations Council of the 
American Bankers Association has 
just published a 28-page booklet 
entitled “Business Development 
Through Officer Calls,’ which is 
must reading for every banker who 
is at all interested in establishing a 
program. 

Each bank can best develop its 
own plan after it has defined its 
over-all aims and objectives. Some 
of the basic factors to be considered 


|’ HAS LONG been recognized that 





in shaping these plans are size of 
bank, character of community 
served, and the number and qualifi- 
cations of officers participating. 
Among the ground rules that quite 


readily suggest themselves are 
these: 


1. Fix your objectives well out- 
side the program, itself. Officer calls 
are worth while only for what they 
can do toward improving customer 
relations or developing additional 
bank business. 


2. Develop a sound and compre- 
hensive sales philosophy, and make 
it the dominant note in your pro- 
gram. 






Mr. Kennedy is a pioneer 
researcher in the field here 
discussed. His Rutgers Grad- 
uate School of Banking thesis 
(1954) dealt exhaustively 
with the subject, and that led 
to his later collaboration in 
the preparation of the book- 
let entitled “Business De- 
velopment through Officer 
Calls,” recently published by 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He has also spoken 
extensively on officer call 
programs, and led a “depart- 
mental” discussion of the 
subject at the 1954 conven- 
tion of the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 






















WILLIAM R. KENNEDY 


3. Keep in mind, always, that in 
the execution of this program, per- 
sonal initiative shifts from customer 
to banker. 


4. Clearly define your objectives 
and keep them realistic. 


5. Be methodical. Unless a sys- 
tematic plan is rigorously followed, 
the program will bog down. 


6. Be sure that you have the full 
endorsement and enthusiastic co- 
operation of top management. 


No plan, however well organized 
or soundly based it may be, can 
long survive if it lacks that final 
factor, and all who participate 
should be made thoroughly aware 
of the high regard in which man- 
agement holds the program and the 
great importance it attaches to its 
objectives. Little of value is ever 
accomplished when the higher 
echelons are only perfunctorily in- 
terested. Simply to give the program 
a nod and designating an officer as 
co-ordinator is not enough, and if 
that is the extent of management’s 
interest in a given program, it is 


more than likely that it will soon 
deteriorate to a point where there 
will be little or nothing to co- 
ordinate. 

Even with strong management 
approval, it will doubtless take con- 
siderable selling to obtain the de- 
gree of staff participation required 
to get the program under way. Be- 
cause this is a primary responsi- 
bility of the co-ordinator, he should 
be chosen with his abilities in this 
field particularly in mind. He should 
be familiar with public relations 
techniques and believe enthusiasti- 
cally in the program. 

Choice of participants must be 
made on a highly selective basis, 
and it would appear that a good 
start in that direction might be 
made by including all officers who 
have direct personal contact with 
the bank’s customers. A minimum of 
resistance is encountered when the 
plan is introduced on this basis, 
because the banker-customer rela- 
tionship is not presented as a new 
experience. It differs from the offi- 
cer’s accustomed contacts with his 
customers only in so far as they are 
made in the latter’s place of busi- 
ness rather than in the more inti- 
mate and comfortable confines of 
the bank. 


There'll Be Excuses 


After the co-ordinator has the 
bankers “on the road,” he must gird 
himself for the many excuses that 
will be offered as reasons why calls 
have not, or cannot, be made. It 
is at this point that the first threat 
to the success of the program will 
occur, and unless there is a really 
valid reason for every failure to 
make a call, the entire effort will 
be jeopardized. 

It will be especially helpful at 
this juncture if top management 
will accept and promptly execute 
its full quota of calling assignments. 
Nothing could be better calculated 
to put the rest of the participants 
on their mettle, and to reduce the 
number of excuses offered for fail- 
ure to perform. It: will further 
increase the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram if all participants are reg- 
ularly supplied by the co-ordinator 
with any information or suggestions 
that will stimulate customer inter- 
est, whether it concern an individ- 
ual account or the program as a 
whole. 
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Vice-President Wm. S. Holdsworth (right) calls on a customer. 
‘Personal initiative shifts from customer to banker!”’ 


As previously pointed out, the 
officer call program compels the 
banker to assume the initiative, and 
it is this aspect of it that bankers 
find most disconcerting. It is a role 
to which they are unaccustomed, 
but that is one of the best of reasons 
for vigorously pursuing it. There is 
probably no better way of develop- 
ing an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the inhibitions under which 
the customer labors when making 
an unaccustomed call on his banker. 
And it is well to remember that the 
customer, while on his home 
grounds, is just as free from undue 
restraint as is the banker in a bank. 


Caller Represents Whole Bank 


The banker participating in an 
officer call program can never lose 
sight of the fact that he represents 
the whole bank, however special- 
ized his training and experience 
may be. He-must, therefore, develop 
at least a speaking acquaintance 
with those customer services with 
which he is unfamiliar, and will 
probably find that in spite of .all 
that he can do in that direction, 
some items of much needed infor- 
mation have eluded him. The sales 
kit or folder has been designed to 
meet the need thus indicated. 

The use of the sales kit is- simply 
a means of giving effect to the sales 
philosophy which we have said is 
indispensable to the success of a 


call program. The banker is out 
to sell any service of which the 
customer might make advantageous 
use, and he would be distinctly ill 
at ease if he had to worry about 
his possible inability to provide 
satisfactory answers to any ques- 
tions he might be asked in the 
course of his presentation. A sales 
kit or manual, therefore, provides 
him with a psychological crutch as 
well as a dependable source of 
many items of information he might 
need. 

Such a kit or manual, moreover, 
will serve to remind the officer 
caller of many points that he will 
find it appropriate to raise as his 
interview progresses. 

As is pointed out in the ABA 
booklet previously mentioned, there 
are two distinct and quite opposite 
techniques to choose from when 
considering the use of a_ sales 
manual. The so-called presentation 
method is used when it is sought 
to review with the customer pros- 
pect all of the services of the bank 
in which he might be interested. 
This method follows a definite pat- 
tern and tells a story. The reference 
method, on the other hand, makes 
only such use of the manual as is 
necessary to prove a point or to in- 
troduce a service, and follows no 
pre-arranged plan. 


Roy Collier, Jr., vice-president of 
the Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, made 
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and Be Sure! 


Loan OFFICERS everywhere consider a Lawrence Field Warehouse 


Receipt as much a synonym for “security” as a Certified Check. They 
know that $1,000,000 in legal liability and fidelity bonds — in each of 
more than 2500 Lawrence Field Warehouse locations—are back of every 
Lawrence receipt. 

And these bank officers like the way Lawrence does business. The 
Lawrence IBM Commodity Collateral Report, for example, is electron- 
ically compiled to keep loan officers always informed on current inven- 


tory values. It also reduces the cost of servicing loans. 


Specify Lawrence — and be SURE! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - +» IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA SoSUSE OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2,111. ¢ 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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the presentation type of rnanual the 
subject of a project submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the School of Financial 
Public Relations. In reply to the 
question, “Does the use of the sales 
kit bring you closer to the cus- 
tomer?” he said in part, “Yes, it 
certainly does. Instead of a five- 
minute call at the end of which we 
left a statement, we spend forty- 
five minutes to an hour. with the 
customer. Instead of a few remarks 
about the weather and mutual 
friends, we discussed bank serv- 
ices.” 

Our bank’s use of the reference 
type of manual has proved on many 
occasions to spell the difference be- 
tween a productive and a non- 
productive call. And it serves an 
important internal purpose, as well, 
by placing at the finger tips of each 
of the participating officers any in- 
formation he might need in the 
course of interviews at his desk. 


Every Customer a Prospect 


Banking, as an industry, has long 
recognized the importance of estab- 
lishing customer contacts outside 
the bank. In years past these con- 
tacts have been almost exclusively 
of the Country Club variety, and 
they have served very well as a 
means of wholesaling bank services. 
More recently, however, this sales 
philosophy is yielding to a new 
concept which recognizes every 
customer as a prospect, and calls 
for a maximum of accounts. 

We have become retailers, and 
there is virtually no limit to the 
number of calls that might be made 
to the lasting benefit of the bank if 
only the necessary officer time were 
available. To the end that the time 
of the bank’s officers may be used 
with a maximum of effectiveness in 
furthering the objectives of the pro- 
gram, extent of officer participation 
should be analyzed with a view to 
ascertaining what may be done in 
one or both of the following di- 
rections: 


1. Assigning more accounts to 

each participating officer; 

2. Including more officers in the 

program. 

The number of officers participat- 
ing has been expanded considerably 
in recent years, and the expansion 
would have been far greater were 
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it not for the reluctance of many 
banks to include junior officers in 
the program. This reluctance is 
ascribed, for the most part, to a 
feeling that the junior officer lacks 
the experience and know-how es- 
sential to an adequate presentation 
of the bank’s services. 


There is another’ school of 
thought, however, that holds di- 
rectly to the contrary, and there 
appears to be a_ growing feeling 
that it has the better of the argu- 
ment. So the trend appears to favor 
the inclusion of junior officers, par- 
ticularly in newly established pro- 
grams. 


Junior officers can be assigned 
to contact the accounts of small 
manufacturers and retailers—cate- 
gories that would otherwise be 
completely outside the program. 
These customers, moreover, stand 
in special need of correct informa- 
tion regarding banking principles, 
and constitute a vast market for 
additional banking services. 


An example of the sort of thing 
that our own junior officers have 
been able to do is the call that was 
made some time ago on one of our 
local merchants who had main- 
tained a checking account with us 
for close to 30 years, but had never 
come to us for a loan. Shortly after 
the call he came to the bank and 
reminded us of what the officer had 


said about the availability of credit, 
and was granted his first bank loan. 
Since then he has sent two of his 
boys to us for automobile loans. 


Another instance is the case of a 
small frozen food distributor who 
had moved into our area. As a di- 
rect result of an officer call we were 
first given the company account, 
and that was followed by the open- 
ing of a joint personal checking 
account, the rental of a safe de- 
posit box, and our making a good 
real estate loan. The same customer 
has since brought us several new 
accounts, and has frequently ex- 
pressed his good opinion of our call 
program. 


More Contacts at More Levels 


The participation of junior offi- 
cers has made it possible, moreover, 
to expand the number of contacts 
made within the organizations of 
some of our larger industrial ac- 
counts. A senior officer, for example, 
will contact the president or treas- 
urer, while the junior officer will 
direct his efforts toward the cultiva- 
tion of a closer acquaintanceship 
with the office or personnel man- 
ager of the same _ organization. 
These men can be very helpful to 
a bank interested in expanding its 
retail services. The industrial con- 
cern’s personnel office has proved, 
for example, to be a particularly 


Albert M. Shanahan, assistant cashier, completes an assignment. 
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tile field for the development of 
much sound personal loan business. 
The personnel officer is familiar 
with many of the employees’ finan- 
cial problems and has frequent oc- 
casion to direct them to a bank for 
some type of financial assistance. 


The experience gained by the 
junior officer while making outside 
calls can hardly fail to accelerate 
his training. At the same time, an 
examination of his call reports will 
enable management to make a 
periodic appraisal of his capacity 
to deal with customers. The junior 
officer, moreover, is much more 
ready, aS a general proposition, to 
meet the challenge presented’ by 
an officer call program, and can in- 
ject more enthusiasm into the job, 
than the older officers. Such en- 
thusiasm is contagious: and will, if 
given a chance, permeate the entire 
group. 

Another specific example in- 
volved two of our junior officers 
who were recently invited to lunch 
by a customer whom each had 
visited on previous occasions. They 
returned with a request for a loan 
of $70,000, and, following the cus- 
tomary conference and credit in- 
vestigation, the request was 
granted. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that junior officer par- 
ticipation in our officer call program 
was responsible for this request. 





























Overambition a Danger 






A recognized leader in the field of 
bank public relations and business 
development recently observed, 
“The banks wishing they had an of- 
ficer call program far outnumber 
those who have already established 

ne.” There can be little doubt that 

a substantial number of the banks 
in the former category have at- 
tempted to install a program and 
failed, and it is a matter of record 
that of all outside call programs 
started, more fail than succeed. 















generalize in attempting to explain 
these failures, but there is one gen- 
eralization that will go far toward 
explaining many of them: their 
program objectives were over am- 







of tangible results were too great, 
and they were expected too soon; 
officers were given excessive assign- 
ments. 
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as your car? 


You buy your car by brand. 
Its name is your guarantee of 
value and performance. 


The same is true of automobile 
insurance. 


For your own sake, buy from 
your reputable H 


He gives you service— 
Not just sales-talk. 


THE 
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Is your Insurance as good 





It pays to take an interest 
in your insurance company, 
foo. You need q friendly, 
reliable company whose 
reputation measures up to 
your car's. Then you know 
you're protected when 
@ loss occurs, 


HOME 
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59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, Bi Y. 
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The Home Indemnity Co as 
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‘The Home Insurance Company’s new 
advertisement sells automobile insur- 
ance, sure... 


but more important, it tells your custom- 
ers about the value of quality protection. 


Your auto loans must be covered by 
insurance—and it is in the interest 
of both bank and borrower to specify 
the very best insurance available. 


Your local agent of The Home Insurance 
Company will be glad to cooperate 

with you in every way possible— 

why not call him? 


rk HOME 


ORGA D 1853 
wring CPrsurance Company wy 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 

FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 

The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


















This advertisement 
will appear in: 


American Home—June 


Better Homes and Gardens 
—June 


- Nation's Business—May 


Town Journal—May 


: Business Week— May 7 


U.S. News & World Report 
—May 20 
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Management should quite logi- 
cally expect the program to show 
early evidence that it will become 
a worthwhile source of new busi- 
ness, but only time can provide a 
really authentic measure of pro- 
gram effectiveness. During this 
critical “wait and see” period, man- 
agement should demonstrate both 
patience and confidence, with an 
eye single to the achievement of its 
basic objectives. The positive quali- 
ties contributed to the program by 
- the enthusiasm of the junior officers 
and others must be matched by an 
equally positive attitude on the part 
of top management if the effort is to 
succeed. 

An incorrect determination of the 
number of calls each officer should 
make has been directly responsible 
for many program failures. It would 
appear from a tabulation of banks 
operating successful plans that an 
assignment in excess of three calls 
per week runs the risk of being 
classified as ‘‘over-ambitious.” A 
median number is two per week or 
eight per month, which is normally 
well within the capacity of each 


officer. Many banks, particularly at 
the beginning, restrict the number 
of calls to a maximum of one per 
week, thus assuring that there will 
be no failure to achieve initial ob- 
jectives. 

There are considerable differ- 
ences of opinion with reference to 
the manner in which the officer 
should report his calls, both in point 
of length of the report and the 
nature of its content. Most banks 
want them brief. “We insist on a 
concise type of report,” says one, 
“and the form we supply for that 
purpose is intentionally small to 
discourage ‘windy’ reports.” 


All Information Helpful 


This practice is quite contrary to 
the instructions of many successful 
sales training courses. The insur- 
ance companies, to cite one group, 
have long recommended to their 
salesmen that they learn as much 
as possible about their clients’ per- 
sonal habits, hobbies and interests. 
A bank that predicates its program 
on sound sales principles will give 
serious thought to the type, scope 


and style of report it wants. 


It seems to me that an officer 
participating in a call program 
should try to get something more 
than business facts and figures. 
Banks, like insurance companies, 
are dealing to a large extent in hu- 
man relations, and their officers can 
reckon more effectively with that 
factor if they have some knowledge 
of their customers’ personal inter- 
ests. If, therefore, officers are en- 
couraged to include as much in- 
formation of this type as possible 
in their call reports, it will serve 
to broaden the base of the entire 
banker-customer relationship. It 
will also prove very helpful to the 
officer who will next contact the 
customer in question. 

To sum up, the officer call pro- 
gram is a tried and proved business- 
getting and public relations tech- 
nique. The great benefits that have 
accrued to the considerable number 
of banks that have installed and are 
successfully prosecuting such a pro- 
gram afford conclusive proof that 
these benefits are available to all. 


BPomots Banke 
RE: TAX EXEMPT BONDS 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY INFORMATION, 
MARKET QUOTATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING ALL TAX EXEMPT BOND ISSUES. 


WHEN YOU HAVE QUESTIONS OR PROBLEMS 
PERTAINING TO TAX EXEMPT BOND PROGRAMS, 
WE INVITE YOU TO MAKE USE OF OUR FACILITIES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
40 Wall Street 
HAnover 2-5252 


RiPP & CO., INC. 
AX EXEMPT BONDS 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
805 15th Street, N. W. 
District 7-6403 
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The Fed continued its policy of mild restraint last month. Specifically, it: 

1) Boosted the discount rate to 1% per cent from 1% per cent. 

2) Hiked margin requirements on stocks to 70 per cent from 60 per cent. 

3) Remained aloof from the bill market--this at a time when the demand for bank 
credit has been rising. The Fed has thus held free reserves of member banks below 
$200 million (compared with an average last year of about $650 million). 


The mild restraint--with its depressing effect on bond prices--is likely to 
continue until the volume of credit going into speculative, boom-inspired items 
levels off or declines. As yet, there is little evidence of such a decline. 


At_month end the Treasury announced an_ offering of 15-month 2 per cent notes 
for about $2% billion cash and in exchange for $3.9 billion of 1% per cent 
certificates maturing May 17. Actually, the cash offer was to pay off Series B tax 
and savings notes coming due this month and next. 

Somewhat surprising to many was the fact that the Treasury did not include a 
longer note in the offering as an alternate choice. Package offers had been the 
rule since September, 1953. 

Presumably this will be the Treasury's last trip to the market in fiscal 1955, 
which ends June 30. It's likely, however, that the Treasury will have to raise 
additional cash early in fiscal 1956, probably in July. 


The tax-exempt market firmed noticeably last month, but wary dealers aren't 
forgetting that a number of delayed tollpike giants (the largest: a record $400 
million Illinois toll road issue) still hang over the market. 

New issues were largely routine with school bonds dominating the activity. 
The major exception, of course, was the $112 million Public Housing offering. 

Investor reception was generally good with the Housing deal leading the way. 

Shorter maturities, however, still moved rather slowly as commercial banks 
continued a bit strapped for funds. 

The tax-exempt calendar right now is exceptionally light, but that could 
change in a hurry if a few of the pending tollpikes get legal OK's. 


Featuring an interesting variety of corporate new issues last month were $40 
million General Dynamics(atom sub, guided missiles, etc.)conv. debs., which promptly 
jumped to a 10-point premium. Convertible-debenture financing, by the way, is 
becoming increasingly popular (See below) as a result of the long stock market rise. 

In the public utility sector, $50 million Philadelphia Electric bonds of top 
quality were priced to yield a 3.12 per cent basis; and $12 million Central Maine 
Power bonds of higher-medium grade were priced to yield 3.33 per cent. 


Utility obligations tabbed for May marketing include $20 million of Jersey 
Central Power & Light, $12 million of Georgia Power, $30 million of Ohio Edison and 
$15 million of Alabama Power. 


Largest industrial flotation scheduled for this month is a $192 million 
convertible debenture offer to Bethlehem Steel stockholders. (Expected later this 
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year is the largest piece of industrial financing in U.S. history: the proposed 





$650 million American Tel. & Tel. convertible debenture rights-offering, which was 


OK'd by shareholders last month. ) 


The stock market managed to gain ground last month in spite of discount rate 
and margin requirement hikes. At month end the averages stood near record highs. 


Corporate first quarter earnings proved a bit sensational (e.g., U.S. Steel 


$2.49 a share vse $1.48) and tended to offset bearish news. 


Volume on NYSE last month was 53.8 million shares compared with 43.9 million 
shares a year earlier. Transactions during the first four months of 1955 totaled 
256.1 million shares against 154.7 million shares in the like 1954 period. 


Bank-administered personal trusts, as a class, are by far the largest 
institutional investors in stocks. Estimated market value of the common stock 
holdings of such trusts on Dec. 31, 1954, was $32.7 billion; estimated preferred 


stock holdings amounted to $4.3 billion. So says the staff report--"Factors 


Affecting the Stock Market"--to the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
Estimated total stock holdings of other institutional investors: life insurance 
companies $3.0 billion, property and liability insurance companies $6.1 billion, 
savings banks and commercial banks $0.8 billion, open-end investment companies $5.5 
billion, closed-end investment companies $3.6 billion, self-insured pension funds 


and trusts $3.5 billion and religious, educational and charitable funds $7 billion. 


Net_purchases of stocks by institutional investors last year are estimated by 


the Senate Banking Committtee staff at $2-$2.5 billion. Accounting for most of this 
total were the bank-administered corporate pension and personal trust funds and the 
open-end investment companies. (SEC had estimated such net purchases at $1.8 billion; 
the NYSE had figured them at $3.0 billion. The discrepancy resulted because of 


Latest 
Report 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loanS..cccrccccccesseh2eed 
Loans to brokers and dealersS..ccccccccccccscesececceceseseses Le 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securitieSee..ec.eoeee Lel 
n OOGMGO LORD... ccccceccceeatoetecseeceocsoceesooocesese Ted 
MOMOP LOOMS cccecescsccccesecsecceccccesccseccceccecceccosces 86 
U. S. Government securities......... 4.1 
PEMOP SOCUrities..ccccccccccccccoce-c 9.0 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated exceSS reServeS.ecrececccercreses cccccesccesecesees$ GOS 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve BanksS..ce...cocecserseseseserses 462 
Yields (per cent) 
Long-term Government bonds (3Y%s of 1978-83)ececesscecerececs 2085 
Best quality corporate bonds (Moody's) ..cccccccces- cesesseee OeOl 
Lower-medium-grade corporate bonds (Moody'S).ccocee.sccccsses 3048 


s@eeeeareeeeeeseeeseeeese@ So 


High grade municipal bonds (Standard & Poor'sS).......s..eeee 2042 
SEC Common Stock Series (1939--100) 
PDEs 6. 6n.ees00eedewneeeseeepeceue eeeevee hbseecSade ones +eemeeee 


Manufacturing=<durable gZoodS..cccccccrccccsccccccscesssseseesdooed 
Manufacturing--non=-durable goods. .ccorcrcescecccsevccsessessesd0Ged 
PMMOPEOCLON. cc ccdcccecscocess cob SC eeeercetcesedececes ceevadaued 
DEL EC eee cane debe ceeSee se Cb edeeseebeseees ceeesecee soccer céeebuee® 
Trade, finance, and SOTvice. cececcccccccesceccccccesescccceesited 


MAEM cccccce cer cec cece cee eee cece secvcescccecccecccesersnvedNel 


Bank stocks (Merrill Lynch Index)........-.... eoccensecccccesiion 
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different estimates of net purchases by bank-administered personal trusts.) 
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NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


THE ECONOMICS OF GROUP BANK- 
ING. By Palmer T. Hogenson. 199 


pages. Public Affairs Press, 2162 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 
$5.00 —The “numerous advantages” 
of group banking. Particular atten- 
tion to 35 group banking companies 
and their 434 subsidiaries. Intro- 
duction by Roger W. Babson. 


STOCK MARKET ANALYSIS: FACTS 
AND PRINCIPLES. By George A. 
Chestnutt, Jr. 48 pages. American 
Investors Service, Larchmont, N.Y. 
$1.00. —Explanation of market 
averages, volatility-correlation and 
relative strength measurement as 
applied in AIS stock selections. 


MONEY, BANKING AND THE FINAN- 
CIAL SYSTEM. By Milton L. Stokes 
and Carl T. Arlt. 670 pages. The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10. $6.00. —A 
basic text stressing the role of 
money and financial institutions in 
the determination and fluctuation 
of price and income levels. Central 
banking, commercial banking, sav- 
ings institutions, investment bank- 
ing and consumer credit. 


BANK STOCKS. Blyth & Co., Inc., any 
office. —An analysis of the 1954 
year-end reports of a group of out- 
standing banks. 


BANKING SYSTEMS. Edited by Ben- 
jamin Haggott Beckhart. 934 
pages. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
$13.50. —A definitive comparison 
and authoritative account of the 
banking systems of 16 countries in- 
cluding the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Western 
Germany and the USSR. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF TAX-EXEMPT SE- 
CURITIES, 1913-1953. By George E. 
Lent. 140 pages. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 261 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. $1.50. 
—Commercial banks own about 40 
per cent, individuals 44 per cent. 
Trend has been toward a larger 
share in the hands of the banks. 


THE STRATEGIC ROLE OF INVENTO- 
RIES. Business Executives’ Research 
Group, The Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 47 
pages. $1.00. —A possible method 
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of predicting business-cycle turn- 
ing points by forecasting inventory 
changes. Evidence that individual 
firms can accurately predict their 
own inventory changes. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAWS, 1955. 848 pages. National 
Association of Credit Men 229 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3. $10.00. 
—Among the new features this year 
is reference data on stock certifi- 
cates, trusts, bonds and insurance. 
Also a study of the Revised Internal 
Revenue Code. “The credit man’s 
Bible.” 





MONOPOLY AND COMPETITION IN 
BANKING. By D. A. Alhadeff. 254 
pages. University of California 
Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. $4.50. —Ap- 
proaches the subject from a “mar- 
ket-structure” point of view. In- 
cludes “an appraisal of the economic 
consequences” of banking concen- 
tration in California. 


HOW TO AUDIT A BANK. By Mar- 
shall C. Corns. 378 pages. Bankers 
Publishing Co., 465 Main Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. $15.00. —A prac- 
tical guide to bank auditing routines 
and procedures. 84 exhibits. 


Buy... Sell... or Hold? 


Sometimes it is hard to make up your mind about certain 


securities, particular stocks. 


Too many important facts just don’t seem to add up. 


In such confused times, almost every investor finds it 
more difficult to make clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 


don’t even try. 


We think that’s bad. 


Because very often the right answer today means the 
difference between profit and loss tomorrow . . . 


Because there are any number of places an investor can 
go for the help he needs in reaching the right answers— 


for him. 





Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, our Research De- 
partment gets a steady stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly to sort out the impor- 
tant ones, carefully evaluates them all in terms of the in- 


vestor’s interest. 


So maybe that’s why Research can usually 


come up with a pretty good answer to any question concern- 


ing buy... sell... or hold. 


If you’d like to know what the answer would be as regards 


any particular stock .. . 


Or if you’d like to have a detailed analysis of your com- 
plete portfolio in the light of your over-all financial situa- 


tion... just ask, 


There’s no charge of any kind, no obligation either. Simply 
address your letter to my personal attention. 


Mr. R. J. Chval, Manager, Department 13-B 


MERRILLLYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Never before such efficie 


Interchangeable printing head 
can be installed or removed without 
opening machine. Can be kept in ma- 
chine without printing—simply by 
turning off endorser switch. A head for 
any type endorsement or stamp can 
be prepared—with complete informa- 
tion, including progressive discs for 
changing date and batch number. 
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“alt 
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SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Tale states sara cel tts) its 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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utomatic check endorsing! 





Only the MICRO-TWIN RECORDER:-READER 
WITH NEW AUTOMATIC CHECK ENDORSER GIVES 
YOU SUCH CLEAN, FAST, EASY, ACCURATE 


CHECK ENDORSING DURING MICROFILMING 























reduce speed . . . no move partial endorsements or 
total blanks. The new exclusive sensing device syn- 
chronizes the printing of the endorsement with the 
flow of documentsthrough the Micro-Twinrecorder. 
This assures you of a faster rate of photographing 
and endorsing checks because you don’t have to 
reduce speed, and a complete, distinct, individual 
endorsement in the proper position on each item. 


FASTER AND MORE ACCURATE! No need to 
















CLEANER! Operator’s hands never touch an inked 
part. Easily filled ink reservoir supplies cylindrical 
ink pad. To re-ink operator presses a remote control 
lever that releases ink to the roll only when head is 
in printing position and in motion. This eliminates 
possibility of spillage when head is out of machine. 
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The Micro-Twin with automatic check endorser provides 
you with a new and better way to endorse or cancel 
checks, and to imprint other material on documents at 
the very instant they are being microfilmed. 


True, other microfilm equipment can offer automatic 
endorsement, but ... only the Micro-Twin’s automatic 
check endorser gives you the three important exclusives 
described here. When you consider that the Micro-Twin 
provides you with a combined recorder-and-reader for 
less than you’d expect to pay for the recorder alone, it 
becomes apparent how much you can save in time and 
money with this fine Bell & Howell equipment—useful 
in so many phases of banking. 


Our local branch office, listed in your phone book, will be 
glad to demonstrate these exclusive Micro-Twin extras. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 













Wherever there's business there’ 


Bu rrougGhnsS Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin" are trade-marks 







EASIER! Day, month, and batch number can be 
changed from the operator’s position without re- 
moving the endorser head, making internal adjust- 
ments, or touching any inked part. Six remote 
control buttons, externally located, can be pressed 
to move the printing discs to any desired position. 
















Citizens Are Their Business 


The George ‘‘Junior Republic,”’ located on an 800-acre farm in the Finger 






Lakes region of New York State, is a unique educational institution which lays 
its emphasis on character building. Forming the framework of its philosophy 
are two basic principles: ‘Nothing Without Labor,’’ and ‘Earn While 


You Learn.” 


constructive attitudes in our 
teen-agers has become a matter 
of major concern to communities 
throughout the nation. Bankers in 
particular feel that youngsters 
in today’s world need training in 
citizenship, and a knowledge of 
economics and money management 
that will enable them to measure 
up in every detail to their respon- 
sibilities as citizens of a free coun- 
try. 

For several years my interest has 
been concentrated in a unique com- 
munity dedicated to training teen- 
age boys and girls in the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship—a 60-year- 
old “pilot plant” which pioneered 
at the time of its founding in 1895 
in the development and application 
of techniques which are now ac- 
cepted as commonplace in our 
schools and community centers 
under such designations as youth 
self-government, student councils, 
and student self-discipline. 

Known as the “smallest republic 
in the world,” the George “Junior 
Republic” still serves as a socio- 
logical laboratory where teen-age 
attitudes, actions and aspirations 
are studied. 


T= NEED for the development of 


Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution the Republic makes to its 
citizens is a direct participation in 
the rights and moralities they learn 
about. These “citizens” take their 
citizenship, their democracy and 
their responsibility to their com- 
munity with deep seriousness. And 
these youngsters come through with 
an astounding sense of moral and 


*Mr. Seal is also treasurer of the George 
“Junior Republic” board of directors. 
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By HAROLD S. SEAL 


Assistant Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, New York.* 


ethical values. They’ve been taught 
the harsh realities of the economic 
system they will face in adult life. 
But they have learned that it is as 
important to enjoy the respect and 


esteem of their fellows and to be 
able to live with themselves as it is 
to enjoy a large bank account—and 
that it is possible, also, to enjoy 
both within the scope of the Re- 
public’s two basic principles: 
“Nothing Without Labor,” 
“Earn While You Learn.” 
William R. George, a New York 
manufacturer deeply interested in 
young boys and girls, determined to 
demonstrate that young adults, no 
matter what their background nor 
where they came from, would will- 


and 





























































































ingly respond to early training in 
civic and personal responsibility. 
He gave up his business and moved 
to his childhood community of 
Freeville, near Ithaca, New York, 
in 1895 to establish this first youth 
Republic. 

Today, the Republic’s 800 acres 
contain its own bank, school, chapel, 
workshops, store, farm, snack-bar, 
and attractive white frame family 
cottages where small groups of boys 
or girls live, separately, with house 
parent couples. 

The basic concept of the Republic 
is to develop maturity, sound judg- 
ment and self-reliance in boys and 
girls by having them live a life as 
nearly as possible like that of the 





Offenders have hearing at weekly court. 
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Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CuesseR M. CaMPBELL 
President, 
the Tribune Company 


J. D. FarrincTron 
President, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company 

MarsHaLu FIELD, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher 
Chicago Sun-Times 


James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Watter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board, 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. LivincsTon 


President 


HucGuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 

BentLey G. McCtoup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpeuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oates, JR. 
Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 
WiLLiaMm Woop PRINCE 
President, Union Stock Yard 
and ‘Transit Company of Chicago 
Criarence B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 
Givpert H. ScRIBNER 
Winston & Company 


R. DouGias STUART 
Director, Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 

President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
C. J. WHIPPLE 

Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co, 
Joun P. Witson 

Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Ropert E. WIiLson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oi! Company ( Indiana) 


Ropert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition April 11, 1955 
ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks ‘ ; 
United States Government Obligations . 
Other Bonds and Securities : ‘ 153, 045,178.11 
Loans and Discounts ‘i é g , 5 -  1,171,6838,243.10 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 1,672,672.37 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 6,000, 000.00 


Customers’ Liability Aecount of Acceptances 1, 728,676.51 
Interest Earned, not Collected 2 ; , 7,935, 352.80 
Other Assets . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1, 163,067.11 


$2, 770, 132, 209. 12 


$ 564,528,477.69 
862,375,541.43 


/ LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . i ; $ 100,000,000.00 


Surplus ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; , 100,000, 000.00 
Undivided Profits ; ; ; ‘ 7,008, 823.53 


Discount Collected, but not Earned 2,400, 945.95 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. , 31,857, 298.94 
Liability Account of Acceptances 1,959, 333.31 
Time Deposits . . 
Demand Deposits. . 1,802, 720,858.09 
Deposits of Public Funds 189,378,678.93 2,524,902, 755.23 
Liabilities other than those above stated : ' : 3,052.16 
$2, 770, 132,209.12 
United States Government obligations carried at $266,479,435.44 are pledged 


to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


$ 532,803,218.21 


Building with Chicago 
since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 












Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 






































Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 




















Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts, 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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world at large in which they ulti- 
mately must take their places. 

The Citizen Bank has helped 
teach economic facts to young peo- 
ple at the “Junior Republic” for the 


| past sixty years. Licensed by the 


| citizens’ 


government, the bank’s 
policies, methods and procedures 
are the precise counterparts of those 
of the ordinary commercial bank. 


| It has checking and savings ac- 


| counts, makes personal and busi- 


ness loans, and serves a group of 
junior citizens who learn that their 
bank functions exactly like an 
adult bank—even down to having 


printed overdraft notices. 


The Citizen Bank was organized 
soon after the Republic was first 
established to help devélop one of 
William R. George’s basic themes: 
“Nothing Without Labor.” Every 
new citizen has a two-week breath- 
ing spell during which he lives 
without cost to himself in the Re- 
public while trying out, in their 


| turn, all the trade training pos- 


sibilities open to him. Through a 
citizen-operated employment bu- 
reau, the boy or girl is routed to 
the print shop where all the print- 
ing needs of both the citizen and 


adult administrations are handled; 
| the tool working or machine shops; 


| the auto repair shop, 


the farm, 
landscaping, gardening, secretarial 
or accounting, construction, main- 
tenance, road repair, housekeep- 


| ing, cooking, and child-care. The 


last three are mandatory training 
for girls, who are expected to need 
these skills in later life. 

The bank originally existed solely 
for savings; but its banking services 
expanded as the community de- 
veloped. 

Today, any citizen may set up 




















work! 








ace. 









As these junior citizens operate their own government, electing 
officials, making and enforcing laws, punishing lawbreakers, they 
learn the lessons of democracy: Respect for the rights of others; 
the necessity for a loyal, vigilant citizenry to make democracy 


Perhaps the chief reason why it is so important that this form of 
training should spread is the prevalance of irresponsible citizenship. 
Plenty of people are painfully aware that the masses of ignorant and 
self-seeking voters, blindly following bad leaders, are a frightful men- 
But few seem aware of the simple and effective remedy that is at 
hand—the education of youth by the Junior Republic method, and - 
where this is not possible, the adaptation of the same idea to whole 
communities through the ‘Junior Municipality." 


HAROLD S. SEAL 


his own business under a license 
from the citizens’ government, and 
he may hire other citizens. The 
bank makes business loans on actual 
security or personal reputation, and 
is currently considering a proposal 
to finance the Protectall Health In- 
surance Company, a citizen sick 
benefit plan thought up by a four- 
teen-year old boy. 

Because it serves a_ specialized 
community of 125 teenagers, the 
Citizen Bank’s services go beyond 
those of a regular commercial bank. 
Control of the Republic’s finances 
is vested in the bank, headed by the 
elected Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bank has its own money, (good 
only within the Republic) minted 
in coins corresponding to U.S. coins, 
including fifty-cent and _ dollar 


pieces. Green bills are printed in 
the citizen print shop in the ac- 
customed denominations, and a new 
batch of money is issued each year 


—DR. ALEXANDER FORBES, 
president, Board of Trustees. 
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when the new Secretary of the 
Treasury and President take office. 


Since the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury also collects the taxes, citizens 
pay income tax to the government 
account at the bank and the bank 
staff figures weekly pay checks from 
the employers’ time cards. Income 
tax comes to two and one-half per 
cent of gross earnings. Government 
fines, for offenses ranging from 
neglect of duty to assault or pro- 
fanity, may be imposed by the 
Judge for any amount—and might 
throw a luckless or lazy citizen into 
bankruptcy. 


No charge is made for checking 
accounts, and instead of interest on 
savings, the bank has a bonus sys- 
tem under which, if a savings 
account of more than $20 is main- 
tained for three months or longer, 
redemption is at the rate of one 
U.S. dollar for each Republic dollar. 
A citizen leaving for vacation or for 
a shopping trip outside the Republic 
may convert Republic into U.S. 
money at the prevailing rate of 
exchange providing he maintains a 
constant $20 balance on deposit for 
expenses or any fines imposed. 


The currency was not always 
pegged at 50 cents to the U.S. dollar 
and in the past enterprising citizens 
found they could “play the free 
market”; but after one brush with 
inflation, the citizens became wary 
and took steps to prevent a recur- 
rence. They have regulations against 
receiving money from outside, and 
smuggling is punishable under the 
Republic’s laws. 


A ‘‘Duty”’ on Gifts 


The “Junior Republic” is a typical 
American community, with minor 
differences. There is no “inherited” 
wealth. Children of well-to-do or 
doting parents who wish to shower 
their particular child with gifts of 
money or goods are begged not to 
do so by the children themselves. 
For instance, one lad wrote to his 
parents, “Please don’t send me a 
new suit. I really can’t afford it.” 
Then he explained that a heavy 
“duty” is imposed on all such gifts 
when they arrive at the Republic, 
and that the recipients can meet 
this added obligation only by work- 
ing harder and earning the addi- 
tional coin of the realm required for 
that purpose. U.S. currency is not 
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THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 
CITIZEN GOVERNMENT 


INCOME TAX RETURN 
(Name) 
(Month) . ‘ . 
INSTRUCTIONS: This blank must be filled out and returned to 


the 
Secretary of Treasury by the 8th day of the month following tax sb! 
pers Deductions cannot exceed 10 percent of gross income 


DEDUCTIONS INCOMF 


Ist Week 
2nd Week 
| trd Week 


Contributions $ $ 
$ 
$ 

ith Week $ 
$ 
$s 


Chapel $ 


Donations $ 


Sth Week 
Miscellaneous $ - ae 


| Miscellaneous 
Total Deductions 


Total Income 
Minus Deductions ag ates Soe 
Taxable Income 
Multiply by % 


Net Tax Due 


I hereby certify that this return is, to the best of my know 
ledge and belief, a true statement 


(Citizen) 


Received of 


ane asi Se 


Secretary of Treasury 


“... citizens pay income tax... 


recognized within the Republic, and 
the only way to get “Junior Re- 
public” currency is to work for it. 
A citizen’s standard of living de- 
pends entirely on his earnings, for 
he must pay for his living quarters, 


his clothing, his taxes, and much of 
his fun in Republic currency. 


These young people come from 
all walks of life. They can get a 


high school education that will 
admit them to any college. Most col- 
leges now recognize that the 
dynamics of living within this ex- 
traordinary community are part of 
an educational curriculum and grant 
up to four units of “work-and-liv- 
ing experience” to Republic grad- 
uates. 

The citizens come from every 
religious faith—and some have no 
church affiliation at all. They come 
because this experiment in absolute 
self-government is a challenge that 
intrigues them; or because they 
found no success or satisfaction in 
their local schools, or their prep 
schools; or because their parents 
may have abandoned them or neg- 
lected them or given them every- 
thing except the unswerving love 
and loyalty they needed more than 
care or clothes. Or family advisors 
have suggested that opportunities 
for gaining self-confidence and a 
new set of values may be had by 
trying the Republic way of life. 

These teen-aged boys and girls 
have written their own constitution 
and their own code of laws over the 
years. They have grand jury indict- 
ments and a complete judicial set- 
up, including a bar association. The 
chief magistrate is appointed by the 
President of the Republic, who is 
elected each November by secret 


‘Its banking services expanded.” 





ballot. The government is operated 
by a board of commissioners, com- 
posed of the President and elected 
officers: a vice-president, Secretary 
of State and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Presidential appointees include 
the Attorney General, Commission- 
ers of Health, Welfare, Sanitation, 
Chief of Police, court clerk and 
bailiffs, and the arresting officers. 


The Secretary of State keeps the 
government records and maintains 
‘diplomatic relations between the 
teen-age government and the adult 
administration. The vice-president 
presides at monthly Town Meetings, 
attends meetings of the cabinet and 
board of commissioners and super- 
vises the law enforcement program. 
The Secretary of the Treasury col- 
lects income taxes and license fees 
for concessions, some of the more 
recent of which have involved shoe 
shining and trapping privileges, the 
sale of sandwiches at football games, 
and a cement pouring contract for 
a landscaping project carried out by 
an enterprising citizen. 


Every newcomer to the Republic 
must pass an exam in order to earn 
his naturalization papers (cost: 
$1.50 in Republic currency). Before 
anyone may qualify for elective or 
appointive office, he must pass a 
Civil Service exam. Lawyers and 
judges may pass a bar exam. All of 


these are prepared by the citizens 
themselves. 


The week-day is divided into 
four and one-half hours of school- 


| have unbounded admira- 
tion for the work that the 
George ‘Junior Republic’ is do- 
ing. 
—HERBERT HOOVER 





ing and two and one-half hours of 
work in one of the trade or voca- 
tional areas. Pay for school work is 
calculated in thirds: one-third for 
attitude, one-third for effort, one- 
third for achievement. A bright boy 
may get the best marks—but if he 
doesn’t work hard, he’ll be poorer 
than a dull student who works 
diligently. Wages in Republic cur- 
rency are paid by teachers and in- 
structors who conduct themselves 


as “employers.” ‘ 


An Enviable Dividend Record 


The “Junior Republic” enjoys an 
enviable dividend record—divi- 
dends reckoned not in dollars and 
cents but in terms of thousands of 
youngsters who are good citizens 
and well-adjusted adults; who have 
become lawyers, businessmen, min- 
isters, doctors, Pulitzer Prize and 
Academy Award winners, mayors— 
and successful fathers and mothers. 

It is an inspiring job this little- 
known pilot plant has quietly been 
carrying on, lacking endowment, 
possessing no assets except 800 
acres of farm land and 28 resi- 
dences, farm, shop buildings and a 
fire-damaged school—doing the im- 
possible on the same pay-as-you-go 
basis of the early days. Only two 





"A monumental 


work 


« Mr. Goldsmith has provided much of the basic 


information and analysis that are indispensable 
for well informed public policies toward saving.” 


—SUMNER SLICHTER. 


A Study of Saving 


in-the United States 
by Raymond W. Goldsmith 


pages. Vol. 





The first detailed and comprehensive investiga- 
tion into this vital area of our economy. Vol. I 
INTRODUCTION; 


TIMATES OF SAVING, 1897 to 1949, 


TABLES OF ANNUAL ES- 
1,168 


II NATURE AND DERIVATION 
OF ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF SAVING, 1897 


to 1949, 656 pages. Vol. III will be published at 
a later date. 


Vols. I & Il together, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


$30. 


Princeton, N.J. 











per cent of the Republic population 
pay the full twelve-month tuition 
fee. Ninety-eight per cent pay 
amounts ranging from nothing to 
less than half of the tuition, de- 
pending on the financial situation of 
the individual in question. 


The Republic relies on contribu- 
tions from its supporters within the 
George “Junior Republic” Asso- 
ciation, and from its Businessmen’s 
Advisory Council, made up of com- 
mittees from all professional and 
business areas. 


Many Bankers Interested 


An ever-increasing number of 
civic-minded executives in. the 
banking world have become inter- 
ested in this unique school. Donald 
S. Stralem of Hallgarten & Co., is 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the George “Junior Republic” 
Association, Inc. Others who share 
the conviction that there is no 
greater need in our country than 
that for training in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship include Francis 
Kernan of White, Weld & Company, 
who heads the Investment Bankers 
Division of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. Serving with him are Philip 
Isles of Lehman Brothers; Albert H. 
Gordon of Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany; Edward F. Hayes of Glore, 
Forgan & Company; Laurence M. 
Marks; and Walter F. Blaine of 
Goldman, Sachs & Company. Head 
of the Savings Bank Division is J. 
Wilbur Lewis, president of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank in New 
York. 


My own service to this extraor- 
dinary little nation has been more 
than repaid in the knowledge that 
this investment in youth will bring 
our nation the dividends it needs 
for tomorrow. 





“ TELEGRAM’ FROM THE GSS. SAYS HE'S WAITING 
FoR 0S AT OUR OFSITS.” 
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Just around the corner 
or 10,000 miles away... 


the National Bank of Detroit is ready to serve you in the automotive capital. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . 
United States Government Securities 
Other Securities . 
Loans: 
Loansiand Discounts. . .. i... s . « «- » § 870:751,507.10 


Real Estate Mortgages e% cn. ike “Be ues ee 103,912,215.17 483,663,812.27 
Accrued Income and Other Rieti : ae ae 9,466,496.01 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements b &o- § 7,151,731.87 
Customers’ Liability on 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . . . 1,368,900.24 


$1,80 803, 089, 549.8 99 


$ 383,399,033.83 
790,652,356.04 
127,387,219.73 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . . .. ..... $1,529,897,367.27 
United States Government A Gat ete ed 97,827,390.73 


Other Public Funds ars es 8 50,074,076.10  $1,677,798,834.10 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities : ° 17,226,305.68 
Dividend Payable May 2, 1955 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,368,900.24 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 par value) . . . . . . $ 22,500,000.00 


Surplus... : OD gi ak ee ay ae ee Pee 67,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits Ba Oe i” ak, eee Me ee A 15,570,509.97 105,570,509.97 


$1, 803, 089, 549.99 


United States Government Securities carried at $174,258,490.06 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public 
deposits, including deposits of $16,450,280.34 of the Treasurer, State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HOWARD C. BALDWIN CHARLES T. FISHER RALPH T. McELVENNY DONALD F. VALLEY 
HENRY T. BODMAN CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. JOHN N. McLUCAS 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN JOHN B. FORD W. DEAN ROBINSON 
PRENTISS M. BROWN B. E. HUTCHINSON NATE S. SHAPERO 
HARLOW H. CURTICE BEN R. MARSH R. PERRY SHORTS 


JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
R. R. WILLIAMS 
BEN E. YOUNG 


More Friends Because We Help More People 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Broiler growers 
find bank loan 


key to success 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Stewart, 


Seligman, Missouri, enjoy modern living 


hie steppingstone that meant success in 
the broiler business for Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
was a loan from the First National Bank at 
Cassville, Missouri. 


The Stewarts started raising broilers back in 
1950, and were able to get into profitable vol- 
ume with a loan their Purina Dealer helped 
them arrange. Prosperity followed. With pros- 
perity came better living ... better farm equip- 
ment...and a herd of 40 steers. 


More folks in the Arkansas-Missouri broiler- 
raising area are enjoying new prosperity be- 
cause of new feeding operations. 


Banks which support this type of enterprise 
are making new customers... new friends... 
new profits. If you are interested in more 
details, write Ralston Purina Company, 1600 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


BROILER PAPER 
IS GOOD PAPER 


Jack W. Byrd, Vice-President of the First 
National Bank, Cassville, Missouri, and Ray 
Stewart, Purina Dealer, visit the Purina 
Research Farm, Gray Summit, Missouri. 


“We started working with the Purina Dealer 
in 1945,” says Mr. Byrd. “Our first paper was 
on a broiler operation. We haven’t lost any- 
thing on broiler paper. As a matter of fact, 
during the drouth years in this area broiler 
raising was about all that made money. 


“This operation has been very successful for us. 
We operate entirely through the Purina Dealer 
and have found his recommendations consist- 
ently sound. As a result of our cooperation with 
the Purina Dealer we have made many new 
friends and gained new customers.” 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 
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The 14 major feeding states had 4,547,000 cattle on feed April 1, 12 per 
cent more than a year ago. The three largest feeding states, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Illinois, had 1,518,000 head that had been on feed for three months or 
longer. They expected to market 1,019,000 of these during April, May and June 
compared with 862,000 last year. May, as is normal, was indicated as the month 
of heaviest marketing. In Iowa, however, the peak was expected in June. 

Total beef production should be up Sharply. It is interesting to note that 
of all the cattle on feed in the three states, 1,573,000 head are steers as 
compared with 1,442,000 head a year ago. 

California, Idaho, and Colorado had 640,000 head on feed April 1 compared 
with 474,000 last year, a gain of 35 per cent. Yet the western markets recently 
have been so poor that fed Californias were shipped all the way to Chicago to be 
sold. Last summer and fall it was the very aggressive, well-advertised buying 
for Californians that put the feeder cattle market up about $2.00 a hundred more 
than we thought justified. But this fall, with the Mexican cattle still coming 
in, the big calf crop of 1955, this increase in cattle numbers on feed, and prom- 
ise of another big pig crop this fall and winter, it should be a different story. 























The report of Soybean stocks on farms as of April 1 showed a farm disappear- 
ance of only 35.4 million bushels between January 1 and April 1 as compared with 


44.1 millions during the same period last year. And farmers still held 114.7 
millions versus 81.6 million. Terminal market and processors' stocks are smaller. 
But processors have been able to buy their needs for the day each day--and have 
not cared about stocking up in view of the expected record carry-over plus indi- 
cations for some increase in harvested acreage of the new crop. Of course, man 
proposes and then Nature takes over. But indications are for a total supply of 
somewhere around 375 to 400 million bushels for the 1955-56 crop year, with a de- 
mand running somewhere around 320 to 325 millions. Looks like it will be nec- 
essary for the new crop bean price to go below the loan (about $2.25, Chicago 
basis) and stay there until enough of the beans are taken off the market through 
the loan so that supply and demand are balanced and the price can advance. 


Corn usage has been running below last year despite a larger pig crop and 
more cattle on feed. This may not be true when government sales are taken into 
consideration. But it is a somewhat puzzling situation, to us at least. Oats 
usage is up a little but not enough to offset the reduced corn usage. The only 
way we can account for it is that those same government sales, not only to feed- 
ers in the drought areas but to the terminal markets have so loaded up the buyers 
that demand for 1954 corn has declined. This situation, together with indications 
for some increase in 1955 planted acreage and further ignoring of acreage quotas 
etc.e, has taken away speculative or other incentive to anticipate needs. If the 
government corn were suddenly to be taken completely off the market, the price 
would shoot upward. Yet CCC will take in on loans three times as much corn as 
they have managed to sell, and this despite a comparatively short crop. 
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The -otton situation remains about the same. Supplies are ample, moisture 
conditions through the South are the best in several years, foreign crops are in- 
creased, and competition from the synthetics is keen. Farmers, mills, exporters 
ead all in the trade are longing for a prover solution of the surplus problems. 


Flour buyers were still holding off at_press time. The April crop report 
Showed a slight reduction from that of December but not enough to excite buyers 
who still hope to be able to purchase cash wheat at a carrying charge discount 
under the July future. They waited until June last year before coming in. 

With very short crops in both Texas and Oklahoma, our expectation is that the 
mills will finally make a rush to get this Hard Winter wheat into their bins so 
they will have supplies of the varieties on which they operate. But the Soft 
Red wheat crop grown east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio, again promises 
to be ample even though reduced from last year. Cash wheat prices southwest 
should again bring a premium over the eastern varieties. 


Indications point to an end of the upward climb in hog production. In the 
quarterly report taken by the USDA for Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Kansas, the farrowing for the period from December 1 through 
February 28 was given as 120 per cent of that in the same period last year; for 
the period March 1 through May 3l--when the bulk of the pigs are farrowed--the 
intended farrowing was 103 per cent of a year earlier. But for the period from 
June 1 through August 31, the report indicated farrowing of only 98 per cent of 
that in the like period last year. 

The pig crop of 1954 was too large. This is indicated by action of the 
market price, since hogs are selling well below the natural price level of 
$19.75 at which they would exchange for normal quantities of the goods, com- 
modities and services of others. 

Everything we see in the marketing and price action increases our belief 
that an annual pig crop of around 91 million head is about the proper number 
to maintain the price at this normal relationship. The 1954 crop was estimated 
at 92,494,000 head, with the Spring crop of 1955 indicated as being some 3 to 
5 per cent larger than that of 1954. The above indication of a cut of 2 per 
cent in the early portion of the Fall crop is encouraging. 

Most hogs are marketed at 6% to 7 months of agee On the table herewith 
of estimated numbers of hogs on farms at the first of each month, it is noted 
that 7 months ago there were 3 million more hogs on farms than the year pre- 
vious. That excess continues and grows larger on into the Spring months. So 
while the season of lightest marketing is at hand, nevertheless that marketing 
will continue to exceed that of last year. This should continue into the Fall 
when prices normally make their seasonal lows. 
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(In thousands ) 


Estimate of Hogs on Farms lst of Month Inspected Slaughter 


1953 1954 1955 1953 1954 1955 
Jan. 54,294 48,179 , 55,002 6,267 4,722 5,560 
Feb. 48,110 43,747 49,691 4,550 3,883 4,538 
Mar. 48,060 : 45,345 50,823 4,962 4,554 5, 100* 
Apr. 52,453 51,499 58,263 4,325 3,853 4,300* 
May 59,213 58,632 65,693 3,643 3,380 3, 900* 
June 61,635 61,120 68,499 3,807 3,453 

July 59,123 61,852 3,216 3,920 

Aug. 57,857 62,713 3,396 5,852 

Sept. 60,848 65,967 4,059 4,743 

Oct. 64,529 67,666 4,994 Soave 

Nov. 61,054 65,581 5,540 5,341 

Dec. 54,571 60,167 5,194 6,119 


*Our Estimate 
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gardless of Architectural Style 


the right design for your bank’s new quarters 


The right design for your banking quarters can be 
created only after the situation is well in hand .. . after 
your problems and needs are analyzed. It takes men who 
know the banking business to analyze your operations 
correctly. And it takes topnotch specialized design talent 
to transform your requirements into striking exterior 
and interior bank architecture. 


The beauty of the bank quarters we design is power- 
fully attractive to new customers. Yet regardless of 
architectural style, these quarters are designed above all 
for swifter work flow, higher operational efficiency in 
every department ...the kind of arrangements and 
atmosphere that produce pleasingly prompt service and 
a pleasingly profitable investment for your bank. 


Top designers, architects and engineers from all over 
the world combine their specialized abilities on every 
project we undertake. 





Creve Coeur Bank 
Creve Coeur, Missouri 


istinctive design beauty 


around functional needs 





Bank Building Cooperation 


OF AMERICA 


and this most 
important “‘ex 


for your bank’s 


new quarters.. 











the right design also provides 


for economical expansion 






We design banks to attract new business. . . successfully, as 
proved in the Report described below. But our designers go 
farther than creating architecture for beauty, function and 
service. They also consider your bank’s potential growth, 
and provide for economical future expansion. 













. 






Through experience we have learned to gauge community 
growth, business increases, bank departmental growth ratios, 
and to relate space requirements of expansion to your bank’s 
specific operations. Such specialized planning for the future 
has enabled many banks to expand ... and expand again... 
without inconvenience or costly major structural changes. 

















Whether your budget for new quarters or modernization is 
large or small, call us in early for consultation. We’d like 
to show you, without obligation, how your bank can benefit 
from our specialized services. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 97TH & SipNEY STREETS 


Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Parx Avenue 
ATLANTA, Western Union BLpo. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street 
MIAMI, 5204 West FLacLer 


Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: 
BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONA 








Select your bank’s designer with care. Check our reputation and financial 
responsibility by talking to any of almost 3,000 bankers with whom 
we’ve worked. Or visit us in St. Louis :.. and take a trip through 
our plant. See how the world’s largest organization of bank building 
specialists carries through a project from preliminary sketch to final 
details of completion. 








95 | banks report: Jewmhes, 

‘ ag 
“deposits up 
48.9% since 


modernization” “ 


The survey, “What Happens to Busine 
After a Bank Medernizes” reports rest 
achieved by a cross-section of banks of 


we have completed design projects for thee 
You'll want te see what new quarters + 


signed by ws can de for your bank. 
get your complimentary 
copy of this ‘ 
authentic report 












BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NINTH & SIDNEY STREETS, ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


















(1 Send my free copy of: “WHAT HAPPENS TO BUSINESS AFTER A BANK MODERNIZES"” 














On or about___........._____we contemplate: 


NEW MODERNIZED NEW MODERNIZED 
BUILDING LC QUARTERS FIXTURES FIXTURES 





Without obligation, please furnish complete information about your organization, its experience and services. 


NAM 
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CITY AND STATE 


Instalment Credit Has Come Into Its Own 


Speakers at ABA's National Instalment Credit Conference reveal that this rela- 
tively new lending technique has won almost universal acceptance as a means 
of financing the purchase of consumer durables, and that its use for the purpose 


of supplying the term and intermediate term capital needs of industry and ag- 
riculture is steadily gaining favor. 


the National Instalment Credit 
Conference recently held in St. 
Louis under the sponsorship of the 
ABA’s Installment Credit Commis- 
sion, was Philip Woollcott, chair- 
man of the Commission and presi- 
dent of The Bank of Asheville, 
Asheville, N.C. With 10,000 of the 
nation’s banks holding $8% billion 
of instalment loans, the record at- 
tendance of 1500 bankers could 
leave no doubt that interest in the 
Conference had surged to an all- 
time high. And that interest might 
well be said to have centered in 
the last of a series of questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Woollcott: “Should 
we proceed boldly or with caution?” 
While the mood of the Confer- 
ence was one of complete confidence 


Prine nat at the initial session of 
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in the future of instalment credit, 
there was in it a distinctly notice- 
able element of caution. The latter, 
however, concerned itself more 
largely with present and prospec- 
tive excesses and indiscretions in 
the extension of instalment credit, 
than with a fear of impending un- 
favorable economic developments. 


Delos C. Johns, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
in his opening address painted a 
clear picture of the economics of the 
situation. “At the end of 1954,” he 
said, “total consumer credit out- 
standing stood at more than $30 bil- 
lion and instalment credit at more 
than $22% billion, both just under 
the all-time highs of a year previ- 
ous. Instalment debt amounted to 
about 8% per cent of disposable in- 


come, again not far from a peak 
reached in 1953. 

“By themselves, these figures are 
no cause for concern. The incomes 
left to most household units today, 
after meeting the basic expenses of 
food, clothing, and shelter, is much 
larger than before World War II; 
and from this ‘discretionary’ income 
people may safely commit a larger 
portion for consumer durables. 
Moreover, the bulk of consumer 
debt is owed by people with gen- 
erally good economic prospects. 
About two-thirds of it is owed by 
middle-income families and _ by 
young married couples with chil- 
dren.” 

After noting that expenditures 
for consumer durables have, for the 
past twenty-five years, been of the 
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same order of magnitude as gross 
business expenditures for durables, 
and that the latter are “notorious 
for their unstabilizing effects on the 
economy,” Mr. Johns raised the fre- 
quently asked questions: ‘Does not 
the institution of instalment credit 
make possible greater expenditures 
on consumer durables in the ex- 
pansion phase of the cycle, and do 
not net repayments on instalment 
accounts have a deflationary im- 
- pact when incomes are falling? 
“There is no denying the fact,” he 
continued, “that instalment credit 
tends to concentrate effective de- 
mand for durables in times of ex- 
panding business activity. Nor can 
it be denied that instalment credit 
introduces additional rigidity into 
consumer budgets. . . . Like mort- 
gage payments, property-tax pay- 
ments, and insurance payments, 
on a car or furniture constitute for 
a time at least an unavoidable 
charge on income. So far as repay- 
ments on instalment accounts ex- 
ceed new credit extensions, the 
effect on the economy is depress- 
ing.” 


Wide Swings Relatively Unimportant 


Mr. Johns pointed out, however, 
that “relative to total consumer 
outlays, expenditures on consumer 
durables are not large. Wide swings 
in consumer durables purchases 
may accent the business cycle but 
are relatively unimportant when 
viewed against the stability of ex- 
penditures for nondurables and 
services, which presently constitute 
about 88 per cent of total consump- 
tion expenditures. ... 

“The old notion that changes in 
consumer credit are important 
enough to induce either an upswing 
or downswing in economic activity 
no longer has widespread accept- 
ance. . . . Consumer credit is only 
one of several variables which help 
to determine the national income, 
whereas fluctuations in the national 
income appear to be the dominant 
factor affecting the volume of con- 
sumer credit outstanding. In sum, 
many economists are taking a pro- 
gressively more moderate view of 
the proposition that consumer credit 
is a major factor in causing in- 
stability.” 

After citing a number of points 
involving the cost and availability 
of consumer credit at which it would 
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DELOS C. JOHNS 
General controls would:restrict. 


be sensitive to general controls, Mr. 
Johns went on to say, “The best 
estimate of the percentage of con- 
sumer credit outstanding financed 
by banks both directly and indi- 
rectly indicates a proportion of 
roughly three-fifths. This suggests 
that pressure on banks via general 
credit controls can scarcely avoid 
the effect of restricting consumer 
credit. Credit lines to dealers and 
lenders are not only likely to be 
tightened, but a tighter money 
policy also changes the economic 
climate in which consumers make 
their decisions... . 


Instability a Part of the Price 


“ 


. .. In times when inflationary 
pressures are great or when defla- 
tion is sharp and protracted, instal- 
ment credit may be just one more 
force making for instability in the 
economy. But we should not be sur- 
prised to find that this is so, for the 
very nature of capitalism implies 
certain inherent sources of in- 
stability. In other words, instability 
is a part of the price we pay for the 
enjoyment of goods which yield 
their services overtime. .. . 

“The arguments [for selective 
regulation of consumer credit] no 
longer rest on an assumption that 
without selective controls’ the 
monetary authority is substantially 
unable to influence the rate of ex- 
pansion of consumer credit.” 


George S. Moore, chairman of the 
Credit Policy Commission of the 









ABA and executive vice-president 
of The National City Bank of New 
York, supplied an interesting bit of 
background from that bank’s ex- 
perience in the field. Commencing 
operation in 1928, it had made over 
7 million loans aggregating over $3 
billion, and had 670,000 loans total- 
ing $282 million outstanding. The 
ratio of loss to liquidation had been 
less than \% of 1 per cent. 

“While many personal loans,” 
said Mr. Moore, “have been for 
business purposes, and we have ear- 
marked these to keep track of their 
totals, we gained our first real vol- 
ume experience ... with the G.I. 
business loans, commencing in 1945. 
We have made 64,000 of these for a 
total of $132 million, which is about 
90 per cent of all such loans made 
in our area and over 20 per cent of 
the total for the whole country. 


Small Business Loans Profitable 


“Our favorable experience with 
these, with claims on the govern- 
ment insurance of less than %4 of 
1 per cent, led us into our uninsured 
monthly payment business loan pro- 
gram which commenced in 1950. 
These loans are up to $10,000 and 
mature over a period of up to 5 
years. Since that date, we have 
made 39,000 of these for a total of 
$73 million. Our overall total of 
small business credits is 132,000 
loans for $232 million. These in- 
creased lending activities in the 
small business field have not only 
produced sound earning assets, but 
have created good will at all levels.” 

Mr. Moore continued with a dis- 
cussion of the manner in which term 
and intermediate credit had re- 
placed the short term loans and 
corporate bonds of the 20’s. There 
was considerable likelihood that the 
short term loans of that period 
would be made with the knowledge 
and intention that they would have 
to be renewed, and it was often 
found that the bank had not worked 
out a realistic plan for payment. 

“We had little control,” continued 
the speaker, “over the purpose for 
which the bond money was used or 
the terms under which it was ar- 
ranged. Market fluctuations were 
wide, and our experience was so 
unsatisfactory that we seldom pur- 
chase corporate bonds today. In 
their place, like other money center 
banks, we have a large portfolio of 
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what we call ‘term loans.’ Smaller 
banks have a lesser amount of this 
type of loan, but I believe it is in- 
creasing. We are gaining expe- 
rience, and so far it has been good.” 

Typical fields in which term lend- 
ing has been successful, said Mr. 
Moore, are air lines, public utilities, 
construction, petroleum, coal, ma- 
chine tools, and exports of capital 
goods. While an occasional loan may 
run 10 years, the turnover is rapid 
and constant. “In our case,” he con- 
tinued, “less than 30 per cent of the 
total portfolio runs beyond two and 
a half years and less than 10 per 
cent beyond 5 years. In fact, about 
15 per cent is running off in 1955. 

“These newer groups of term 
lending areas . . . add up to about 
30 per cent of our loan portfolio. 
Together with the 20 per cent con- 
sumer credit figure, they constitute 
about half of our total loans. I be- 
lieve these changes are sound and 
have strengthened the banking sys- 
tem. Banks today are serving their 
customers more constructively than 
ever before... 


‘ 


‘... Iam not sure but that the 
risks would be at least as great if 
we persisted today in doing the type 
of lending we did thirty years ago 
without change and to the same 
borrowers who were our customers 
at that time. The old street rail- 
ways and wagon manufacturers 
would be having a tough time if 
they were still in business.” 


Closely related to Mr. Moore’s 
observations on term lending in 
various other industrial fields are 


GEORGE S. MOORE 


those of Jesse W. Tapp regarding 
the use of this lending technique in 
the field of agriculture. Mr. Tapp, 
who is chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission of the ABA and vice 
chairman of the board, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., spoke 
on “The Role of Instalment Credit 
in Modern Commercial Agricul- 
ture.” 


Term Loans for Farmers 


Notwithstanding a generally 
healthy financial condition among 
our farmers, said Mr. Tapp, “de- 
preciation and obsolescence take 
their toll, and most farmers are con- 
tinuously faced with the problem of 
keeping their productive resources 
in a high state of efffciency.” Here 
again, lending has been of two 
types, “long term mortgage loans 
and short term or seasonal loans 
for meeting annual production ex- 
penses. Because of the changing na- 
ture of our agriculture, it has 
become increasingly important in 
recent years for banks to give more 
attention to instalment type loans 
to farmers, which may run for two, 
three, or more years.” 


Among the “elements of a con- 
structive agricultural instalment 
credit policy,” mentioned by Mr. 
Tapp were (1) a primary emphasis 
upon source of funds for repayment 
rather than the cost or collateral 
value of equipment or improve- 
ments involved; (2) repayment 
terms that conform to conserva- 
tively budgeted income; (3) direct 





JESSE W. TAPP 





contact with the farmer by an ofs 
ficer or farm representative; (4) 
periodic review of loans; (5) ades 
quate provision for acceleration of 
maturity in the event of defaulf; 
(6) such limitations on other bor. 
rowings aS may be necessary for 
the protection of the bank’s posi« 
tion; (7) adaptability to develop- 
ments beyond the control of both 
farmer and bank. 









“We can be confident about the 
longer-term future of agriculture,” 
concluded the speaker, “because it 
rests upon the solid foundation of a 
growing domestic market and an 
improving technology in agricul- 
tural production, which will long 
be the envy of farmers the world 
over.” 













Further support was given the 
term loan principle by William A, 
McDonnell, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, who 
observed, ‘““We would be much more 
realistic and would improve the 
quality of our note cases if many of 
the loans which we make with 
ninety-day maturities and then re- 
new for an indefinite number of 
times, without reductions, were set 
up at the start on a basis to be paid 
in instalments over a longer period. 


















Age of Instalment Credit 
“Scientifically, this may be the 
atomic age; but from the stand- 
point of economics, at least in this 
country, it is the age of instalment 
credit. Our whole economy is 
geared to it; if you were to shut off 
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“Let’s meet under the Citizens National Clock,” is just one 
way the public will recognize your institution as a community 
“landmark” . . . identified by a Diebold LANDMARK CLOCK. 
What could be a more fitting “landmark” for financial institu- 
tions than time .. . accurate time effectively presented as a 
public service! 

LANDMARK Clocks are heirs to an enviable 
reputation for dependability and durability. In 
addition, they are the only clocks qualifying for 
Western Union’s hourly synchronizing service 
' (from U. S. Naval Observaiory ). For timely “land- 
' mark” distinction . . . see Diebold. Write or call 
today for complete intormation. 





D | 1D ld ; 
i O 925 MULBERRY RD., S. E., CANTON 2, OHIO 


‘'NCORPORATEDO 
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*LANDMARK CLOCKS are sold and serviced by the nation- 
wide Diebold organization. They are made for us exclusively 
by the Self Winding Clock Company, Inc. 


Stationary Flush-mounted 

Models Exterior and Interior 
Revolving Models Models 
Authentic Westminster Chimes add an inspiring voice to the 
beauty of LANDMARK Clocks. Street pedestal mountings are 
also available. An institutional message or dial thermometer 
can be displayed on revolving models. 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Banking Equipment 
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its flow tomorrow, the wheels of 
industry would practically stop for 
a while and would move thereafter 
at a slower and less even tempo. 


Instalment credit, said Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, has (1) made _ possible 
many purchases of durable goods 
that would otherwise not be made 
at all; (2) facilitated purchases in 
anticipation of later needs, thereby 
evening out the seasonal peaks and 
valleys of manufacturers and re- 
tailers; (3) created vastly expanded 
markets for mass-produced goods, 
resulting in a “steady flow of im- 
proved products at prices much 
lower than they otherwise would 
have been.” He referred to instal- 
ment credit as “an aid to self-dis- 
cipline which induces [the average 
person] to adhere to an orderly 
course of financial behaviour, and 
thereby acquire many of the prod- 
ucts of his industrial and scientific 
age which he would not otherwise 
enjoy.” 

Mr. McDonnell, too, urged that 
the amount of instalment credit 












made available to the American 
public be held at an adequate but 
not excessive level. “. . . in the ex- 
tension of instalment credit,” he 
said, “‘you must conduct your opera- 
tions so as to avoid the rock of 
government control on the one hand 
and the whirlpool of government 
competition on the other. . . . The 
R.F.C. is dead. Never again will we 
have competition from any govern- 
ment agency bearing that name, but 
already from its ashes has arisen a 
new threat. It bears the innocuous 
name of Small Business Adminis- 
tration.” 


Robert L. Oare, president of the 
American Finance Conference and 
chairman of the board of the Asso- 
ciates Investment Company, South 
Bend, Ind., deplored present-day 
tendencies to unduly liberalize 
terms and ease credit restrictions 
in an endeavor to facilitate sales. 
He took a firm stand against pref- 
erential rates to select risks, and 
voiced special objection to the ad- 
vertising of such rates. The latter 
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Federal Reserve Banks, U. S$. Mints, 
State Dept., Treasury Dept., and most 
of U. S. Banks use Brooks seals. Is 
there a better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP 
RED CAP,..Seals, with an EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap RED CAP H Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the RED CAP makes it easier to seal when applying press; allows cutting space 
to remove seal from bag. Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP sealing 
tool or any standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CAP secures the cord against 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 


slippage. 








practice, he said, could only lead to 
a disproportionately large number 
of rejections and damaged public 
relations, while ‘a persistent use of 
preferential rates to a select few 
can very well have the effect of 
undermining the rate structure of 
the whole industry.” 

Mr. Oare strongly urged rigid 
adherence to the principle that the 
car owner must have a substantial 
equity in his automobile when he 
assumes his instalment sales obliga- 
tion, and that the rate of repay- 
ment “must be such as to maintain 
and preferably to build up that 
equity. 


Government Intervention? 

“Overshadowing this entire ques- 
tion of terms and credit policies,” 
continued this speaker, “lies the 
threat of government intervention 
and control.” If, he said, the use of 
consumer credit is deemed by those 
in authority to be excessive, “the 
government may well step in with 
regulation of terms and down-pay- 
ments.” There could, on the other 
hand, be such a lack of available 
consumer credit as to give rise to 
“agitation for government lending 
or guaranties of consumer credit 
obligations.” 

Mr. Oare concluded with a plea 
that each individual grantor of con- 
sumer credit devote his attention 
and energies to the conduct of “his 
own concern on a sound financial 
basis,” whatever competing institu- 
tions might see fit to do. His parting 
thought: “There is nothing wrong 
with the automobile finance busi- 
ness in this country that a little 
realism won’t cure.” 

The viewpoint of the automobile 
dealer was presented by Frank H. 
Yarnall, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
with a membership of over 30,000 
new car dealers whose sales account 
for more than 90 per cent of all 
new vehicles sold. Over-liberal 
(no money down) terms, said Mr. 
Yarnall, had the effect of making 
a new-car buyer out of a man who 
should be a used-car buyer. The 
resulting injury to the used-car 
market, he said, would in time 
have its impact on the market for 
new cars. 

Bootlegging and cross-selling* of 


*Dealers in one area selling to buyers in 
another 
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HAROLD J. MARSHALL 
An uptrend in PR delinquency. 


new cars, according to this speaker, 
were proving injurious to both the 
franchised dealer and the public, 
and his association is seeking cor- 
rective legislation. Inequitable 
freight differentials had caused con- 
siderable difficulty, he said, but 
were steadily being eliminated. 


Charles K. Rieger, vice-president 
of General Electric Company, dwelt 
at some length upon the problems 


presented by the discount operator. | 


He observed that the discount- 
ers of twenty or twenty-five years 
ago are now “respectable dealers,” 


and that today’s discount gperations | 


are finding themselves under the | 


necessity of adding salesmen and 
service and credit departments, and 
were otherwise assuming more 
and more of the characteristics of 
the conventional retail dealer. 
Dealerships in general, 
were prospering. 


Mr. Rieger quite effectively dis- | 


posed of the saturation bogey with 
the statement that it is those items 
with respect to which the highest 
degree of saturation has been 
reached for which there is the great- 
est demand He cited as examples 
irons and radios which have over 
100 per cent saturation, but whose 
unit sales are far bigger than those 
of mixers, which have a saturation 
of only 34 per cent. 

Harold J. Marshall, chairman of 
the ABA’s Public Relations Council 
and president of the Manufacturers 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Field Warehouse Loans possess fundamental and’ in- 
herent advantages over other types of inventory 


obligations. And New York Terminal’s pioneer experi- 
ence, broader range of service and warehouseman’s 
know-how combine to give you every advantage of 
this type of operation. Our Monthly Stock and Value 
Reports, which always arrive on schedule, eliminate 
the problems of collateral control. And that’s not all. 
When you specify New York Terminal, you get the 
additional security of our record of unquestioned bail- 
ment backed by our resources and the broadest 
Fidelity and Warehouseman’s Legal Liability Insurance 
coverage in the industry. 

lf you are interested in a profit-wise field ware- 
housing loan operation, let us show you a service that 
not only meets your most exacting requirements but 


relieves your bank of expensive, time-consuming 
detail. Call us today. 





WAREHOUSE OF 
WEN YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
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Every roll of Recordak Microfilm is processed to 
U.S. Bureau of Standards’ specifications for archival 
films in high-speed professional equipment. If film 
inspection shows you're not getting A-1 results, a 
technician is dispatched to check your microfilmer. 





This assures that your films will 
remain picture-perfect over the 
years. All 31 Recordak Film Processing 
Stations give you this fast, completely 
professional service. 


You get these extras, too, with your Recordak Microfilmer 


| Lowest per-picture cost because you can buy 
or rent a Recordak Microfilmer that fits your re- 
quirements exactly. Many models to choose from, 
including Recordak Supermatic, Reliant and Ban- 
tam Microfilmers which photograph at 40-to-1 re- 
duction ratio—highest in lo6mm. equipment today. 


[]Recordak Microfilmers are designed and 
built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures 
of every document; to compensate for operator 
failure; to minimize service requirements. And, of 
course, the Recordak film you use is made by 
Kodak, too. 


_| Lost transit letters ‘‘replaced promptly” free 
of charge. Should any item be lost en route, just 
end your films to your Recordak Processing Station. 
In short order you'll receive facsimile prints which 
can be honored in lieu of the missing items, 


_| Microfilming specialists always at your call. 
You'll profit from the experience gained by Recordak 
Systems Men in working with banks of every size 


over the years. And, remember, Recordak Service 
Technicians have only one job—keeping Recordak 
equipment in A-1 shape. 





P.S. Now Available...Kodak Verifax Copier, 
Legal Model. Makes 3 copies of legal-sized documents 
(814" x 14”) in 1 minute for less than 5¢ each. Sold and 
serviced from coast-to-coast by Recordak. Write for free 
demonstration of Verifax Copying. Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems. 
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National Bank, Troy, N.Y., dis- 
cussed “The Delinquency Rate in 
Public Relations.” That rate, he 
said, is increasing, and in order that 
it might be held to a minimum he 
urged the adoption of a four-point 
program of (1) hard selling in com- 
petition with savings and loan as- 
sociations, credit unions, and 
governmental agencies; (2) up- 
grading personnel by bringing in 
the best graduates of our univer- 
sities; (3) removing or mitigating 
public irritation at long tellers’ 
lines, service charges, loan rejec- 
tions, instalment credit costs, etc.; 
(4) persuading any banks not al- 
ready doing so to broaden their 
services by making mortgage and 
instalment loans and accepting sav- 
ings accounts. 


Panel discussion on Direct Lend- 
ing, Insurance Tools for Instalment 
Credit, Instalment Credit Policies- 
1955, and Property Improvement 
Loans, were held under the chair- 
manship of Willard G. Aschen- 
brener, president, American Bank 
& Trust Company, Racine, Wis. 
They were moderated, respectively, 
by Cyril J. Jedlicka, vice-president, 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., John B. 
Paddi, vice-president, Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company, New York, 
N.Y., Donald Z. Albright, vice- 
president, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, and John O. 
Elmer, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Fifteen “bull sessions” covering 
the subjects discussed by the four 
panels constituted a main event of 
the Conference. The bankers were 
broken up into small groups with 
discussion leaders who allotted time 
for the bankers in each group to 
ask questions and exchange ideas 
on the material which had been 
presented by the panel; and before 
closing, each group was thrown 
open to talk over any questions that 
the participating bankers wanted 
answered. 


All—Not Just Some 


In his summary of the confer- 
ence, Chairman Woollcott laid 
down this challenge: “We must see 
(1) that all banks—not just some 
banks—understand and handle in- 
stalment credit; (2) that banks take 
care of all types of consumer credit 
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PHILIP. WOOLLCOTT 
Needed: courage and wisdom. 


needs—not just a chosen few; (3) 
that they meet these needs in all 
geographical areas—not just those 
within convenient distance; (4) that 
they do this consistently at all times 
—not just in good times; (5) that in 
times of deflation they have the 
courage to ease terms and credit re- 
quirements; (6) that in times of 
inflation they have the wisdom to 
exercise the restraints needed to 
deter inflationary forces. 


“With such a program, we will 
fully meet our economic and social 
responsibilities. . . . With it, there 
will be no need for selective con- 
trols by government.” 


Paradox of Welfarism— 
Beneficiaries Bear Cost 


This is the paradox of Welfarism: 
its cost has to be carried, directly or 
indirectly by the same people who 
are its beneficiaries. At the end, 
they are as a group not only where 
they would be without it, but ac- 
tually are worse off, having been de- 
prived of the incentives to improve 
their own productivity. And they 
are worse off for an added reason: 
the social services benefit primarily 
the least productive groups, in- 
cluding even the unemployable, to 
say nothing of the “gouger,” the 
malingerer, the hypochondriac, who 
help to swell the absenteeism 
figures, to overcrowd the hospitals 
and the doctors’ offices —Melchior 
Palyi, in “The Dollar Dilemma.” 


Companies Urged to Break 
Calendar Year Habit 


The American Institute of Ac- 
countants, the national professional 
society of certified public account- 
ants, has published a new pamphlet 
entitled, “‘Do You Close Your Books 
on New Year’s Eve?” to encourage 
businesses and organizations to use 
fiscal years based on their natural 
business years. 

The calendar year, says the in- 
stitute, is seldom the best choice, 
and it goes on to explain that the 
natural business year covers an an- 
nual cycle of activity ending when 
inventories, receivables and loans 
from banks are lowest. 

Use of the calendar year for fi- 
nancial accounts was brought about 
in the United States by the excise 
tax law of 1909, and the habit re- 
mained after the law was changed, 
the pamphlet points out. 

Advantages cited for natural 
business year accounting are: 

1. Inventory can be _ taken 
when it is lowest and when em- 
ployees are least busy. 

2. The balance sheet will show 
the company’s most liquid position 
—always a help in getting bank 
credit. 

3. The income statement will 


show results of operations during | 


an actual cycle of the business— 
rather than a mixture of the end of 
one season and the beginning of 
another. 

4. Financial statements for 
each year will be available earlier 
for the following year’s planning. 

5. Tax returns will show 
smaller amounts for inventories 
and accounts receivable, reducing 
the area of possible dispute with 
the government. 

6. Certified public accountants 
will be able to render service to 
the company more effectively when 
they are not in the midst of calen- 
dar-year auditing. 

Single copies of the pamphlet are 
available without charge from the 
Natural Business Year Committee, 
American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 


He who stops being better stops 


being good. 


—Oliver Cromwell 
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What Bankers Should Know About — 


FORGED ENDORSEMENTS 


Allegations that endorsements have been forged aren't necessarily so, and 
until the facts have been thoroughly established, guaranteeing banks would 
do well to withhold reimbursement and to follow one of the alternative pro- 
cedures suggested in this article. 


UR VAST check clearing sys- 
O tem functions so smoothly, 

and the bank guarantees of 
prior endorsements are taken so 
literally, that bankers are prone to 
lose sight of the fact that a too 
ready acceptance of the claims of 
others, based on allegations of 
forgery of such endorsements, is a 
potential source of real trouble. In 
the absence of some actual or tech- 
nical waiver of liability, the drawee 
bank is, without exception, auto- 
matically involved in any such 
claim that may be made, and is 
legally presumed to be guilty of 
wrong payment. But that presump- 
tion is by no means necessarily cor- 
rect. 


In the vast majority of cases, it 
is the signature of the payee ap- 
pearing on the check as an endorse- 
ment that is alleged to be forged, 
but the suggestions of procedure 
which follow apply to subsequent 
endorsers as well. In a typical case, 
the drawer of a check is informed 
by the payee that the endorsed 
signature on a cancelled check has 
been found upon examination to be 
a forgery, whereupon he notifies his 
bank. The drawee bank, in turn, in- 
structs him to obtain an affidavit of 
forgery. 


Should Delay Large Settlements 


The original check and signed af- 
fidavit are delivered to the drawee 
bank, and the latter, in turn, pre- 
sents them to the last bank endorser 
with a demand for reimbursement. 
This procedure is continued until 
the check reaches the party who 
cashed it for the alleged forger. A 
large percentage of these cases for- 
tunately involves no dispute, and 
in due course the claims are paid 
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and the files closed. But when the 
amount involved is relatively large, 
settlement is properly delayed until 
a complete investigation has been 
made and every possible defense to 
the claim of forgery has been 
probed. 


There arises in most of these 
situations a bewildering question 
for which no uniformly satisfactory 
answer has been found: “What ac- 
tion should an intermediate bank 
take to protect itself during the 
period of investigation or at the 
time when the party who cashed 
the check denies liability and re- 
fuses to reimburse his claimants?” 
It can be definitely stated that if 
there is a possible legal defense to 
the claim of forgery, the matter 
should be kept in status quo until 
a final court decision rules on the 
question of just where the loss 
should fall. 


Some banks will not accept this 
conclusion, but will hold, on the 


Affidavit 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 


ss 
COUNTY OF COOK | 


deposes and says, that __ 
numbered aos Toe 
drawn by 


nor anyone by 
of said check. 


Subscribed and sworn to before Z 
me this _._._ Gay. F 


contrary, that the bank’s first duty 
to itself is to accept the sworn state- 
ment of the payee at its face value 
and demand immediate reimburse- 
ment. If reimbursement is not 
promptly forthcoming, those hold- 
ing to this view would charge the 
amount of the check to the account 
of the party directly liable to the 
bank, if that is possible. The danger 
of consistently following this rule 
will be discussed after we have re- 
viewed a few of the possible de- 
fenses to claims of forgery that are 
often overlooked or forgotten. 


The defense, most often invoked 
is that the signature of the payee 
has not been forged. The cases in 
which this defense is used fall, for 
the most part, into one of thre 
categories which may be roughly 
classified as those involving (a) a 
“impostor,” (b) lost or stolen checks 
which had previously been en- 
dorsed, and (c) dishonesty on the 
part of the payee making the claim. 
The circumstances obtaining in each 
is explained more fully below: 


(a) In these cases a factual issue 


of Forgery 


____, being duly sworn on oath 


_ is the payee named in a certain check 

- ee 

a 
that the endorsement was not made by ——_ 


_ authorized, but is in fact a forgery; that neither __— 


— 


_, nor by any one by 


_ authorized has received any of the proceeds 
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Bank name and address now 
imprinted on all purchaser's 
application forms. 


Wallets with 
purchaser's duplicate 
application forms and cheque 
record slip attached 
hs and carbonized 


Application form 
completed in usual way. 


Requisition Forms 
for additional 2 
Travelers Cheques and 
working supplies 


After customer signs name and 
address, snap out carbons. 


Original and duplicate applica- 
tion forms detached. Cheque 
record slip given to customer. 

a y Original application used for 
anos Dae ve! - hs settlement. Bank re- 
Travelers Cheques Meet Byer aren FS « nnn s! tains duplicate. 
with pockets for fen tree yt Me fcr ve vo : 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 ‘ é : 
denominations 


Instructions for 
issuing 
Travelers Cheques 


Your Customers Benefit. Customer has less waiting Place Travelers Cheques 
time in purchase—has complete record of sale showing amount, — 
denominations and numbers of Travelers Cheques. 

Cheque record slip also lists additional facilities offered by 

American Express Travelers Cheque Service. If cheques 

are lost or stolen anywhere in the United States, the address of 

the nearest American Express office can be had 

by telephoning Western Union Operator 25. 


You Benefit. You have a compact kit containing everything 

needed to process Travelers Cheques sale including Travelers Cheques, 

wallet with purchaser’s application forms and cheque record slip attached and 
carbonized, and your bank’s name and address imprinted on all application forms. 
Distribution of the sales kit is now being made. If you have not received 

your kit by April 30, 1955, please write to Mr, Olaf Ravndal, Vice President and 
Treasurer, American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES S’xce /89/ 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE FOR YOU BY DOING MORE FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS. 
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is raised as to whether or not a 
forgery is committed when a person 
purporting to be someone else ob- 
tains a check in the name of the 
individual impersonated and con- 


tinues the impersonation while 
endorsing and otherwise disposing 
of the check. The rule applying here 
is known in legal parlance as the 
“impostor rule.” For example, in a 
District of Columbia case a woman 
known as Puckett impersonated a 
Mrs. A. E. McKnight [a real person 
residing in Washington] in a real 
estate deal and obtained a check 
for just less than $2,000 to the order 
of Mrs. McKnight. The impostor 
endorsed the check and managed 
to get it cashed at a trust company. 
The latter endorsed it to the de- 
fendant bank which, in turn, col- 
lected the proceeds from the plain- 
tiff (the drawee bank). 


A Question of Intent 


The depositor repudiated the 
endorsement and the drawee bank 
reimbursed him, whereupon the 
drawee bank sued the collecting 
bank, and the court held it could 
not recover. The case follows the 
rule of many courts that there is no 
forgery when the drawer of a check 
intends it to be endorsed and ne- 
gotiated by the person with whom 
he deals and to whom he delivers 
it. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there are some inconsistencies in 
the law on this subject, denial of 
liability on these grounds cannot be 
characterized as a frivolous defense. 

(b) There -have also been in- 
stances in which the payee has 
honestly forgotten that he had af- 
fixed his blank endorsement to a 
check that was subsequently lost 


or stolen. Authenticated cases of 
such memory failures are too well 
known to warrant the unquestioned 
acceptance of claims of forgery, 
however vehement, particularly if 
the party making the claim is old or 
bears a reputation of being absent- 
minded. Handwriting similarities 
and the amount of the check might 
also be such as to justify further 
inquiry. 

(c) And, of course, there must be 
included the person who is at- 
tempting to prevent loss by re- 
pudiating an endorsement which he 
knows to be genuine, but one which 
may have been obtained under 
duress, or affixed while he was in- 
toxicated, or engaged in gambling, 
or under other disereditable cir- 
cumstances. Such cases are fre- 
quently reported, but; more often 
than not, they are ultimately settled 
out of court. 

A second possible defense to an 
allegation of forgery arises in the 
case of a check bearing a signature 
that was admittedly affixed by 
someone other than the owner, but 
who had actual or implied au- 
thority to do so. If it appears that 
the endorsement was made by 
someone in the employ of the owner 
of the check, it is clearly possible 
that he may have acted as the lat- 
ter’s agent. ; 

The bank’s liability in such a 
situation depends upon whether or 
not the agent was authorized to 
endorse his principal’s name on the 
check. If he was so authorized, the 
principal would be in no position 
to complain as against the bank, no 
matter what the agent did with the 
proceeds of the check. If he had no 
authority to endorse, then his en- 
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dorsement would constitute a for- 
gery, and the drawee and all en- 
dorsing banks guaranteeing prior 
endorsements, would be liable. It 
is important to note in this connec- 
tion that the authority to endorse 
checks need not be given in writing. 

In Mills vs. Nassau Bank, 52 
Misc. Rep. (N.Y.) 243, 102 N.W. 
Supp. 119, an attorney had been 
expressly authorized to endorse in 
blank certain checks made payable 
to his client. The attorney endorsed 
some of his client’s checks, de- 
posited them in his personal ac- 
count, and misappropriated the pro- 
ceeds. The court held that the bank 
was not liable to the client, and 
explained its finding by stating 


“that the application which the 
agent made of the funds thus placed 
to his credit was of no more concern 
to the bank than would be the dis- 
position of cash which he might 
have received for the checks under 
the authority given him.” 





Must Give Prompt Notice 


A third defense might take the 
form of an allegation that there was 
undue delay in notifying the parties 
in interest after discovery of the 
forgery. While a drawee bank is not 
bound to discover a forged endorse- 
ment, it should give proper notice 
when it has, in fact, made such a 
discovery. It is the duty of one who 
has paid money on a forged en- 
dorsement to give prompt notice on 
discovery of the forgery to the per- 
son from whom he expects to re- 
cover the money paid. If he fails to 
do so, he will be precluded by his 
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PMllbilspeurm aer—oe: problems: 


Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 


The customer’s complete coupon book 
is created automatically as a by-product 
of prescheduling the loan ledger. Cou- 
pons and ledger bear identical infor- 
mation regarding each installment. 


Each installment coupon shows com- 
plete, legible information — account 
number, due date, amount of payment 
and balance before and after payment 
—reduces customer inquiries. 


Mailed-in payments have increased as 
much as 50% in some banking in- 
stances, because the customer has com- 
plete information, a durable coupon 
for mailing, a convenient record stub. 


Again, banking experience shows that 
the simultaneous prescheduling of 
ledger and coupons, plus more mailed- 
in payments and easier window trans- 
actions, enable tellers to handle a 25% 
to 50% volume increase. 


Each posting of a payment is auto- 
matically proved on the payment jour- 
nal. Amount of any error is printed, 
localized for quick correction. 


and its all done on one 


Burroughs Sensimatie 


accounting machine 


Does the Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
solve your particular installment loan 
problems? Talk it over with our represent- 
ative, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic” are trade-marks 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 





own negligence from asserting a 
valid claim.* 

The case of National Exchange 
Bank vs. United States, 151 Fed. 
Rep. 402, was an action by the 
United States to recover money 
paid to the defendant bank on 
pension checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements. The case was submitted 
in all respects as though the instru- 
ments in question were bank checks 
and the litigation between private 
persons. It appeared that notice of 
the fact that the endorsements were 
forged was not given for some time, 
in some instances six months after 
they were discovered. 

It was held that there could be 
no recovery under these circum- 
stances, and this irrespective of 
whether it appeared that the de- 
fendant had suffered any loss as a 
result of the delay. The court 
further observed that forgeries 


should not be coddled following 
their discovery, but should be made 
known, both to the public prosecu- 
tor and to those immediately con- 


*U.S. vs. Bk 45 Fed. Rep. 163 
Schroeder vs. Harvey 75 Ill. 368 
McNeely Co. vs. Bk 221 Pa. 588 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Cork boards for posting notices— 
Boards with Changeable type—each letter 
separate— 
Boards with Changeable Strip type—name 
embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 

Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 





“Are there anymore salesmen waiting, Miss 
Scott?” 


cerned. It went on to say that any 
attempted test with reference to 
the question of whether the party 
from whom recovery is sought has 
suffered by the delay, is wholly un- 
satisfactory, because “whether one 
who has suffered by a. forgery may 
recoup his loss is more a matter 
of chance, which cannot be esti- 
mated, than the result of logical in- 
vestigation of particular facts.” 


Should Be Left to the Courts 


The foregoing resume of a few 
possible defenses to claims of 
forged endorsements suggests that 
a guarantor of any endorsement in 
question should not generally be 
asked to take sides and attempt a 
judicial determination of disputed 
facts which customarily and prop- 
erly should be left to the courts. 


There are instances, however, 
when a bank that has cashed checks 
for a depositor of uncertain credit 
standing, or placed them to his 
credit, wants to protect itself against 
any claim of alleged forged en- 
dorsements. There is a strong like- 
lihood that such a bank will 
promptly charge the depositor’s ac- 
count with the amount of any 
checks whose endorsements are 
brought into question, and immedi- 
ately settle with the claimant. The 
following familiar situation will 
serve as an illustration: 


Mr. “X” maintains a small ac- 
count in “A” Bank, and, while he is 
considered honest, he has no finan- 
cial standing of consequence. He de- 
posits a check for $100.00 payable to 
“P” and a week later the drawee 
bank sends “A” Bank an affidavit 
of forged endorsement. signed by 
“Pp” and requests reimbursement. 
Mr. “X” is not in town, and “A” 
Bank follows what it believes to 


be the routine procedure of charg - 
ing his account and reimbursing the 
drawee bank without bothering to 
check into the matter one way or 
the other. 

When Mr. “X” returns, he pro- 
tests vigorously that the claim of 
forgery is false and offers proof 
that the party endorsing the check 
and for whom he cashed it had 
absolute legal authority to do so. 
Now “A” Bank is on the spot. It 
reports this development to the 
drawee bank and asks for a return 
of the reimbursement. The drawee 
bank replies that the funds were 
paid to the payee and that the lat- 
ter alone is in position to make 
reimbursement. The payee, how- 
ever, has disappeared. 

In the meantime, checks of Mr. 
“xX” are returned unpaid by “A” 
Bank because of insufficient funds. 
Mr. “X” threatens suit against “A” 
Bank if his account is not immedi- 
ately reimbursed. The dilemma of 
“A” Bank is obvious. 

It is suggested that one of the 
following procedures would be far 
preferable to the one just described: 


(1) “A” Bank could debit the 
account of Mr. “X” and hold the 
funds in a Cashier’s Check payable 
to the Cashier of the bank subject 
to a judicial determination or an 
agreement for protection entered 
into between the interested parties, 
or 

(2) “A” Bank could remit to the 
drawee bank with the understand- 
ing that the payment is subject to 
return if Mr. “X” has a good legal 
defense, or 

(3) “A” Bank could withhold 
action until Mr. “X” explains his 
defense and gives it a satisfactory 
bond of indemnity. 

Aside from the legal implications 
involved, many banks find that 
business policy is an important con- 
sideration when a drawee bank has 
an exceptionally good customer who 
makes a demand for immediate re- 
imbursement based on an affidavit 
of forged endorsement. It may, 
therefore, decide to assume the 
calculated risk involved in collect- 
ing from previous guarantors rather 
than take the risk of losing the ac- 
count. For a precisely opposite rea- 
son, a drawee bank may consider 
it good policy to adopt the same 
course if the customer operates a 
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The Word We Dreaded 


My husband and I were together when 
the phone rang. He got up to answer it 
and I held my breath as I heard his 
quiet, “Yes, Doctor?” 

Then he put the receiver down care- 
fully. His face, when he turned to me, 
was gaunt and lined, but he was trying 
to smile. 

“Was it—the laboratory tests?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “We'd better get my 
bag packed,” he said gently. “They 
want me in the hospital this evening.” 

We had realized for months that 
something was wrong. But the pres- 
sure of his business postponed action. 
“Guess I’m a little off my feed,” was 
all he would say. 


It took our family physician only 
ten minutes to change that attitude. 
He made an immediate appointment 
with a specialist. And at the end of an 
anguished week we knew. The labora- 
tory tests confirmed the word we 
dreaded — “Cancer.” 

That was a year ago. Modern cancer 
research saved my husband. That... 
and the surgeon’s skill, the strength of 
our faith and his own fighting heart. 
He is alive and well today. For us the 
story has had a happy ending. 

Yet it isn’t ended. When we think of 
the thousands of other families tragi- 
cally broken every year, we feel we 
still have work to do. Many types of 
cancer can be cured if caught in time. 


Strike back at CANCER... man’s cruelest enemy...GIVE 
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We tell our friends, “If there are 
symptoms you don’t understand, see 
your doctor at once.” And we give to 
support the constant research of the 
American Cancer Society in finding 
the causes and reducing the incidence 
of cancer. 


American 
Cancer Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
1 want to help conquer Cancer. 


() Please send me free information about 
Cancer. 


(Enclosed is my contribution of $_._ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


Name 
Address 


S ty State____ 


(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster) 


cane 








business that deals with strangers 
and cashes checks for them—a 
tavern, for instance. 

Rules must be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances with which they deal, 
and decisions have to conform to 
the policies developed with a view 
to making the best possible choice 
of available alternatives, all things 
considered. 


Can it Be Proved? 


An incidental but important rule 
should be observed when notifying 
interested parties of forged endorse- 
ments, whether it be done verbally 
or in writing: No claim of forgery 
should be asserted as a fact unless 
it can be proved. The notice should 
carefully set forth that forgery is 
alleged by the payee. A large cor- 
poration found itself involved in a 
suit for a substantial amount of 
damages because it had written a 
letter to a bank stating an endorse- 
ment had been forged by its cus- 
tomer. This proved to be untrue, 
and the alleged forger recovered 
over $20,000 as compensation for 
the financial damage suffered. 

The following may suggest a form 
letter that could be used by an in- 
termediary drawee bank to explain 
that it does not repudiate its lia- 
bility but wants to remain neutral 
in an issue which must be judicially 
determined: 

“A review of our correspondence 








indicates that our endorser on each 
of these checks has denied liability 
and refused to make reimburse- 
ment. It must be borne in mind that 
an affidavit of forgery is not proof 
but is merely an allegation under 
oath, the credibility of which de- 
pends on the affiant’s knowledge of 
the facts at the time of their oc- 
currence, his memory and his ve- 
racity. 

“Should we voluntarily refund 
the amounts of these checks, we 
would be unable to obtain reim- 
bursement from our endorsers. An 
intermediate party or a drawee does 
not have the information, docu- 
mentary evidence and witnesses 
that are often required in the estab- 
lishment of the facts in situations 
of this kind, and we are sure re- 
imbursement is not being withheld 
with the thought of dodging legal 
responsibility. 


“It is the well established policy 
of banks in general that, in the 
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handling of requirements for 
correspondent banks has given 
us the knowledge and 
reputation for prompt, 


complete and efficient service. 


City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 
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event of refusal by their endorsers 
to make a voluntary refund, the 
drawer, rather than the drawee 
should be required to take the legal 
steps required to obtain a court de- 
cision regarding the facts in the 
case. Following such action by the 
drawer, defense of the suit may be 
tendered by the defendant to 
each party prior to the defendant in 
the chain of title, and the liability is 
thus fixed where it belongs. 


“There are many possible de- 
fenses to allegations that an en- 
dorsement has been forged, includ- 
ing (1) undue delay in notifying 
all parties at interest following al- 
legation of the forgery, (2) express 
or implied authority of someone 
other than the payee to endorse, and 
(3) negligence on the part of the 
drawer.” 


Many banks lean very heavily 
toward a policy of going along with 
allegations of forgery because of 
their fear of being sued. The truth 
of the matter is that the bank’s 
role in the event suit is brought 
would be altogether incidental, and 
of about the same magnitude as the 
part it plays as co-defendant in 
garnishments, attachments, injunc- 
tions, etc. 


‘Know Your Endorser’”’ 


The old adages about “an ounce 
of prevention” and “a stitch in 
time” apply with special force in 
any consideration of the subject of 
forged endorsements. The one most 
effective way to deal with the prob- 
lems treated here is to prevent the 
forgeries which lie at the base of all 
of them, and this might be a pretty 
good time to place new emphasis 
on the time-worn exhortation to 
“know your endorser.” And to that 
might be added still another: “Be 
sure of your facts before you make 
reimbursement of funds paid out on 
an allegedly forged endorsement.” 


@ Every trouble is an opportunity to 
win the grace of strength. A trouble 
is a moral and spiritual task. It is 
something which is hard to -do. 
Strength is increased by encounter 
with the difficult. Every day we are 
blessed with new opportunities for 
the development of strength of soul. 


—George Hodges 
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Classifile Folders Save 
up to 50% of Time Required 
to Maintain Bank Files 


Banks everywhere are finding 
these sturdy booklike Classifile 
folders, fitted with space-saving 
Kompakt fasteners, save much 
time and improve customer 
service. Remington Rand has de- 
veloped a complete line of Classi- 
file folders for bank needs. 


MORTGAGE RECORDS 


Get the story of how The Nation- 
al Savings Bank of Albany, N. Y., 
which formerly had to refer to 3 
separately filed records for com- 
plete facts on a mortgage, now 
has all facts about any mortgage, 
including the bond and mortgage 
itself, in one Classifile folder... 
all papers locked to its pages in 
separate groups. Circle SN762. 


CREDIT FILES 


Any bank can save 50% of the 
time required to maintain its 
credit files by switching from the 
system the Bank of America for- 
merly used — and many banks 
still use—to the method it now 
employs. Classifile folders now 
used permit the separation of 8 
types of information securely 
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held in place by groups, making 
it unnecessary to review extrane- 
ous material. Get this illustrated 
story on Bank of America — 
circle SN789. 

A tremendous increase in effi- 
ciency has resulted in thousands 
of banks where Classifile credit 
folders are used. Complete mate- 
rial in one folder, arranged in 2 
to 10 organized groups, securely 
locked in place, makes for ease of 
filing and speedy reference. 


TRUST DEPARTMENTS 
Special Trust Account Classifile 
folders provide for the separate 
accumulation of several types of 
records within one file. These in- 
clude detailed ledgers for both 
income and principal transac- 
tions — plus daily advices for 
transactions made subsequent to 
the last posting. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


Classifile Personnel folders (see 
illustrations) are compact yet 
comprehensive and arranged in 
sections — each group securely 
locked in place to its sturdy pages 
with Kompakt fasteners. 






Greater Profits 


Costs 


New BANK TRUCK Offers 
Complete Mobility. . . 
Choice of Compartments 


Internal transfer of notes, secu- 
rities, card or paper files is safe 
and easy with the new Remington 
Rand Bank Truck. Scientifically 
designed drawers provide con- 
cealment and security. Lifetime, 
all steel construction. Moves 
easily over doorsills, vault run- 
ways. An exclusive parking 
device eliminates pulling and 
hauling often associated with 
ordinary swivel-caster units. 









A wide selection of interior 
drawers and shelves permits 
varied combinations according to 
individual bank needs. Drawers 
glide smoothly on balanced, full 
extension runners and if desired, 
may be easily removed. 

Circle LBV598 on the coupon 
for free descriptive literature. 


Remington. Fland. 
Room 1544, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Kindly send literature cireled. 


i i 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
‘ ' 
' ' 
: ' 
+ SN762 SN789 LBV598 { 
' ' 
' ' 
‘ ' 
| Name : 
' ' 
‘ ‘ 
+ Title icecallidahe a ‘ 
' ' 
| Firm cheek ; 
' ' 
' ' 
{Address ‘ 
t City Zone State ; 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
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Aluminum Border Frames 
Make Poster Messages Sparkle 


The frame and poster shown 
here are an excellent example of 
what can be done to brighten up a 
window or counter while selling a 
bank service. 

Featured is a 1% inch standard 
border frame in _ satin polished 
aluminum, size 22 by 28 inches, with 
tubular holder. It is offered by the 
Arlington Aluminum Company. 

Other sizes stocked by the com- 
pany in this standard border are for 
posters 32 by 18 inches, 25 by 38 
inches, 28 by 42 inches, 30 by 40 
inches, 38 by 50 inches and 40 by 
60 inches: 

Made from aluminum extruded 
shapes, the frame is durable, will 
not rust, warp or become limp. 
Corners are mitered and securely 
welded. The frame _ retains its 
original luster indefinitely, the only 
maintenance required being an oc- 
casional cleaning with a damp cloth. 


MR. BANKER: 


In addition to the window and 
counter models, there are frames for 
floor and wall use in various sizes 
and styles. 

Where two-way visibility is de- 


What ihe you anal 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Cositaat 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on-. 


__apeeeyt pe erey tare 


OFFICER 


sired, the Duplex frame _ with 
tubular wall bracket is available. 

Attractive aluminum three 
shelved literature racks and: mer- 
chandise stands are other items 
especially useful in banks that ap- 
pear in the large list marketed by 
the company. 

For further information contact 
the Arlington Aluminum Company, 
19011 West Davison, Detroit 23, 
Mich. 


Here’s a Scale 
That Weighs Bills 


Bank tellers particularly will ap- 
preciate the value of this little scale 
which has done so much to elimi- 
nate the necessity and drudgery of 
hand counting thousands of dollars 
in every strapping operation. 


Known as the Shadowgraph, the 
scale quickly and accurately verifies 
the count of each currency strap by 
balancing its weight against a strap 
that has been manually checked 
and is known to be correct. 

The scale has two small hydrau- 
lically operated scales and an ob- 
long viewing screen. On the face 
of the screen are a center line and 
two red marks that indicate the 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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range of tolerance. 





a shadow indication on the screen, 


of a mechanical indicator hand, 
makes possible the extreme ac- 
curacy of the scale. 

The Exact Weight Scale Com- 
pany, 944 W. Fifth Avenue, Colum- 





literature upon request. 





Century Door Architraves 
Featured in Mosler Brochure 


modern interior could be one of 
the harmonizing architrave designs 


four-page brochure prepared by the 
company. 

Highlighting designs by Henry 
Dreyfuss, the full-color folder 
shows installations for low and high 
ceilinged rooms, and for marble, 






The brochure may be obtained 
without charge by writing to the 
Mosler Safe Company, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 






A Loose-Leaf Binder Designed 

For Postal Manual, Supplements 
Bank mail clerks will be inter- 

ested in learning of a new loose-leaf 






& Binder Company, Inc., that has 
been designed to accommodate the 
postal manual and _ supplements 
furnished by the U.S. Government 
printing office. 

Made of heavy weight durable 
materials that will stand up under 
constant reference use, the binder 











to fall open in a natural “V.” The 







the automatic lock lever 
pressed, making the insertion or 
removal of pages quick and easy. 

Covered in a stout black colonial 
imitation leather, the binder has 
heavy nickel plated cover hinges, 
and parts throughout. 

Write The Elbe File & Binder 
Company, Inc., Fall River, Mass., 
and ask for Circular No. 200 which 
describes the new binder and its 
uses in much greater detail. 
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binder serves as its own pedestal. | 
Pages are held by a prong type | 

mechanism that opens instantly as 

is de- | 


Use of a beam of light to project 


thus eliminating the fractional drag | 


bus, Ohio, is offering to send free | 


The connecting link stylewise be- 
tween the Mcsler Safe Company’s 
Century vault door and your bank’s | 


illustrated and described in a new 


mirrored, walnut, or paneled walls. | 


binder introduced by The Elbe File | 


features a design that allows pages | 


IHERB 


ZALMAN XNXS 


| 
| 
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BEST SELLER 
by Todd 


EGIST 
Personal Money Orders 


Todd Register Checks are making new friends everywhere 
in the country, every hour of every banking day. They can 
be issued in less than 15 seconds. No officer signature is 
required. Snap-apart, triplicate forms eliminate detail work 
and record-keeping for busy bank employees. 

Customers, stockholders, bank officers are enthusiastic 
about this remittance service. It’s insured against counter- 
feiting, alteration and forged endorsement up to $250 per 
item! For complete information, mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Please give us full information regarding your 


Register Check Insured Personal Money Orders. No 
obligation, of course. 
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Name idisnenilipanaabieiniigainiinss ibe af 
MN ccc ietadetinaaie 
City aKa sii Zone State 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
By SALES OFFICES IN. Yq) PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BM-5-55 
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Monroe Punched-Tape Machines Help Bring Automation to Banks 


Thirty-four models of punched 
tape adding and bookkeeping ma- 
chines are now on the market and 
offered to banks of the country by 
the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. 


Fourteen of this total are book- 
keeping machine models, the re- 
maining number are adding ma- 
chines. 


Shown above is the Auto-Punch 


BANK SIGNS 
tn) dignified 


ee 


7 
4 
z 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your-every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2°*x10"* one line of copy $7.50 
2'2"'x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway = Dept. BM New York 12, W. Y. 


bookkeeping machine that auto- 
matically duplicates postings in a 
perforated tape which can be fed 
directly into other office machines 
such as the teletype, the tape-to- 
card punch or the Flexowriter. 


Tapes can be mailed to another 
location or stored and used over 
and over again. This machine can 
control any 5, 6, 7 or 8-channel 
equipment. 

Both single and multi-register 
punched-tape bookkeeping models 
are now available. Extremely flex- 
ible and capable of automatic cod- 
ing, the machines perforate tape 
at the rate of 20 digits per second. 
Errors in tape may be corrected in- 
stantly. 


A high speed machine, the Auto- 
Punch adding machine pictured 
here perforates at the rate of 1,800 
digits per minute. It features auto- 
matic coding and error correction 
and operates as a regular full-key- 
board adding machine. 

Auto-Punch models are available 
in any listing and totaling capacity 
from 10 to 14 columns, in narrow 


carriages for adding paper and 


forms up to 4% inches wide, or in 
wide carriages for forms up to i2 
inches wide. 


Punched-tape can be adapted to 
any of the company’s current model 
bookkeeping or full-keyboard add- 
ing machines. 

Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, N.J., will 
gladly send additional information 
upon request. 


Plastic Literature Holders 
For Tellers’ Windows 


Many banks have found the new 
clear plastic literature holders de- 
veloped by the Walter W. Cribbins 
Company of great help in bringing 
leaflets describing their services to 
the attention of customers. 


Made of molded _ polystyrene 
plastic, the holders measure 3% by 
1 inch, with a front depth of 4% 
inches and back depth of 5 5/16 
inches. 

Among the advantages of this 
type of holder are that it can be 
attached to any glass surface, such 
as a teller’s window, with cement, 
is theft proof and gives full visi- 
bility to displayed material. 

Polystyrene surfaces can be im- 
printed with a hot die stamp or 
screen process to carry an adver- 
tising message. 

Further information regarding 
these holders can be had by con- 
tacting the Walter W. Cribbins 
Company, 557 Howard Street, San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 


Time Saving Stencil Signature 
Process Offered by A. B. Dick 


A new development by A. B. 
Dick Company makes it possible to 
produce as many stencilized signa- 
tures as desired from one original. 
Each signature only costs a few 
cents. 


With a supply on hand, a secre- 
tary can use signatures as needed. 
She simply cuts one from the sheet 
and patches it into the stencil to be 
mimeographed. 

In addition to speeding up dis- 
patch of stencils, this system will 
save the busy banker time ordi- 
narily needed to write on each sten- 
cil as it comes across his desk. 

Address the A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago, II, 
for further information. 
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New Aluminum Floor Racks 
For Hats and Coats 


Latest addition to the de luxe 
line of aluminum hat and coat racks 
offered by Safway Metal Products 
Company is this new floor model. 

Manufactured of heavy-duty 
aluminum, the floor rack is avail- 
able in 3, 4, and 5 foot widths, and 
features bolted construction 
throughout. 

Wall model hat and coat racks in 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 10 foot widths are 
also available. This type as well as 
the floor model may be ordered 
equipped with either single or 
double hat and package shelves. 

A special buffing and polishing 
process developed by the company 
is responsible for the permanent 
high lustre of the surface finish. 

Safway Metal Products Com- 
pany, 1111 Webb Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., also handles non-standard 
rack sizes, manufacturing to exact 
specifications. 


Pressure Printing Featured 
In New Rem Rand Typewriter 


Completely redesigned in appear- 
ance, a new noiseless typewriter 
featuring pressure printing has been 
introduced by Remington Rand Inc. 

The new machine not only in- 
cludes all the innovations of previ- 
Ous noiseless models, but in addi- 
tion is equipped with a precisely 
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NEW filing System 


for BANKS 
SAVES SPACE! 


SAVES TIME! 
SAVES MONEY! 














with 
“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE’’ 


or sa 
Your Same Amount 3 

of Records in HALF 
the Space! 









Typical Visi-Shelf instal- 
lation shows space- 
saving advantages! 










Records are always accessible 
for faster, easier filing! 












Floor Plan of an Actual Filing Area Before 
Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 































This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 














Floor Plan after Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 


























Mere Than Holf the Filing Areo Recovered for Other Use! <n 3592 





90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing areal 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches — an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 

















Don't Delay! 


ie 

Send for full details of fj Visi-Shelf File, Inc. : 

this remarkable new § 105 Reade Street ' 
Filing System! , New York 13, N. % 

Please send free catalog describ- i 

© 1955 i ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. § 
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105 READE STREET MR spiishevsis ..Zone......State......... ; 





NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 
















BANK 

COIN PAYER 
Pays I¢ to $1 
automatically. 
Right or left trap 
door or roll out 
cup delivery. 
Three year 
guarantee. 
$230 plus tax. 


Abbott flat r 
tubular wrappers \ 


COIN 


WRAPPERS 


The colored flat 
tubular wrapper 
originated by 
us is today the 
quality standard 
of the banking 
industry. These 
easy-to-open 
heavy wrappers 
are available in 
nationally accepted 
colors. 





FASTEST 
TOUGHEST 


Abbott 7-G Coin 
Counter-Packager for 
extra heavy duty... 
saves hours of time. 





RAPID COIN ASSORTER 
TABLE MODEL 





Electrically operated—separates 1200 
mixed coins per minute. $265 plus tax. 


See your Abbott Catalog: . 
“‘Make Abbott a Habit’’ 


ABBOTT 


calculated weight which when 
activated by the slightest tap, com- 
pletes the pressing of the type onto 


paper leaving a uniform impression. 


New executive type styles are 
also being offered at no increase in 


| cost. 


Maintenance and operation of the 
model, according to the company, 
are easier than ever. Among the 
new design features making this 
possible are: a snap on and off 
cover, a removable platen and a 
pressure dial that makes carbon 
copies uniform without extra touch 
pressure when there are many 
copies. 





Write Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y, 
for a free copy of folder RN-8719. 





SHOWN ABOVE is a new planning guide designed to help busy ex- 


ecutives make more effective use of their time. 


The new guide is 


set up in three parts: (1) a year-at-a-glance planning calendar, (2) 
an adjacent section for outlining in advance objectives to be achieved 
each month and each quarter, and (3) space to work ouf a re-alloca- 
tion of time in order that these objectives may be accomplished. 


Made with spiral bound multiple wings, the guide opens up in 
successive folds to reveal plans, objectives, and time budget either 


for quarterly periods or for the entire year. 


When all the wings are 


opened out to reveal the full year set-up it is 47 by 25 inches in size. 


Planno, Inc., 909 South Westmoreland Avenue, Los Angeles 6, 


Calif., is the manufacturer. 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY - | Floor Mats for Tellers’ Cages 





~ Designed to reduce employee fa- 
| tigue and injury, a new commercial 
floor matting has been introduced 
by the American Floor Products 
Company. 


The result of a special patented 
process of blowing millions. of inert 
nitrogen bubbles into Dupont’s 
Neopreme, the product is called 
Neo-Sponge comfort mat. 

Permanent resilience, high elec- 
trical resistance, and an almost im- 
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pervious resistance to acid, oil, 
grease and heat, are the chief prop- 
erties of the new mat. 

Especially suited for use in tell- 
ers’ cages or wherever employees 
are required to stand at their work, 
Neo-Sponge is available in two 
thicknesses, % and % inch, and in 
standard sizes up to 36 inches by 10 
feet long. Larger sizes can be sup- 
plied on request. 

The new mat features a molded 
tread design on both sides that not 
only makes it reversible but also 
offers excellent non-slip foot trac- 
tion. 

For additional information ad- 
dress the American Floor Products 
Company, 4922 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


This Rubber Stamp Operates 
Without a Stamp Pad 


Use of a special stamp composi- 
tion combined with a new ink 
formula has resulted in a rubber 
stamp that will give a hundred 
thousand smudge-proof impressions 
without ever touching a stamp pad. 





Patented and produced by Ever- 
print Products, Inc., the new stamp 
not only does away with the messy 
ink pad, but also is credited with 
eliminating 50 per cent of all stamp- 
ing operations. 

The new ink formula with which 
the stamp composition is impreg- 
nated, is indelible and instant dry- 
ing, giving sharp, clean and 
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Back in March we announced that 
our new feeding device, designed to 
print five punched-card checks at a 
time, would soon be in operation. 
We now are pleased to announce 
that three of these new units are 
completed and are installed in our 
plants at St. Paul, Chicago and 
Clifton. They do a good job and we 
hope to keep them busy. 


These units will not handle long runs 
economically so we do not intend 
to attempt to serve large banks or 
corporations, except possibly for 
fill-in orders of one to ten thousand 
quantities. They were designed 
primarily to imprint Personalized 
Card Checks, used by some of the 
larger banks for special accounts. 
We will have sufficient capacity to 
handle any number of such orders. 
Our plan is to supply a“ package”’ in 
accordance with the specifications 








le We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


smudge-proof impressions at all 
times. 

Stamps are available in the usual 
stock line and will also be made to 
order for specific uses, if so desired. 

Everprint Products, Inc., 224 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y.., 
will be happy to supply additional 
information. 
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“IT'S COLOR HE'S WAITING FOR NOW—” 


( PERSONALIZED CARD CHECKS 
| 
: 
| 
| 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 






















of the bank. For example, a typical 
package might consist of one 
hundred checks and twenty-five 
deposit cards, all imprinted and 
punched with the customer's account 
number and the bank’s branch 
number. We will box attractively 
and mail direct to the customer. All 
we need from the bank is a card 
showing the customer’s name and 
address and punched with the 
account number. On reorders, we 
work from the punched reorder card 
so the bank makes out orders only 
for new accounts. 


Any of our field representatives will 
be pleased to discuss this program 
with interested bankers and we invite 
inquiries. In the meantime, if you 
need any special all-print card checks 
in the smaller quantity range, we can 
make prompt shipment now from 
three plants. In the near future all 
our plants will be equipped. 


| PERSONNEL | 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has announced the ap- 
pointment of GEORGE W. DICK as 
accounting machine _ advertising 
manager. Mr. Dick will make his 
headquarters in New York. 


Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y., recently announced that JACK 
D. BREGAR, formerly sales training 
and education director has been 
promoted to Los Angeles zone man- 
ager. FRANK B. GALBRAITH succeeds 
Mr. Bregar. 


The Bankers Box Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced the election of 
FOLGER FELLOWES as president of 
the corporation, to succeed his 
father, H. L. FELLOWES, who will re- 
main active in the newly created 
position of chairman of the board. 
The new president has been active 
in the management of the company 
for 21 years, except for 30 months’ 
duty in the Army during World 
War II. 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1954: 
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¢ more families served than ever before 


¢ further expansion of world’s largest 
system of loan offices 


_ SYSTEM ¢ 10th straight year of increased earnings 


Beneficial loans in 1954 continued 

to provide many families with the HIGHLIGHTS 

extra assistance they needed to over- 

come temporary financial difficul- 1954 1953 

ties, and by so doing helped them Net Income $ 15,197,593 | $ 14,116,311 

a their standard of living. ” Net income por Common Share” $1.55 Pore $1.45 
ese loans, to a large degree, are ye : 

used to pay bills already incurred, Cash Dividends paid per 

thus aiding the economy at the Common Share* $0.96 

local level. 


"Amount of Loans Made $560,524,214 | $536,616,263 
The continued expansion of the —— ———_— . 
Beneficial Loan System in 1955 Number of Loans Made 1,729,161 





will afford an opportunity for | ~ tngtaiment Notes Receivable $345,331,314 | $323,798,894 


Beneficial loans to help more fami- Secchi 
lies in more communities than ever Number of Offices 863 809 
before. SEED EEE 








* Adjusted for the recent two and one-half for one stock split. 
aight | . The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial 
oe fl oan ts statements and notes appearing in the 1954 Annual Report to Stockholders. A Copy 
‘ oF THE Report WILL Be Furnisuep Upon REeQuest. 
for a beneficial purpose. 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. . ... PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
COMMONWEALTH LOAN CoMPANY . .. WORKINGMEN’S LOAN A;sOcIATION, INC. 
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Non-Recourse Appliance Plan 
Offered by First of Miami 


Details of non-recourse plan of 
appliance financing for dealers were 
recently disclosed by J. M. Sessions, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Miami (Fla.). The plan 
provides terms of up to thirty-six 
months for the financing of domestic 
appliances, and offers wholesale fi- 
nancing for dealers at the new low 
rate of 4 per cent per year. It was 
pointed out that the longer terms 
have been made possible by the 
lengthening life of appliances, most 
of which now last from ten to 
twelve years. 


As outlined by Mr. Sessions, the 
plan will provide a flexible finan- 
cing program which will enable ap- 
pliance dealers in Greater Miami to 
maintain a more aggressive mer- 
chandising program, thus opening 
the way for increased dealer sales 
and earnings. 


NABAC Publishes New 
Proof Department Manual 


A 121-page manual entitled Com- 
mercial Proof Department Opera- 
tions, recently published by the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, contains a com- 
prehensive study of equipment and 
procedures employed in _ various 
types of commercial proof depart- 
ments, along with an explanation of 
the basic principles involved in 
their successful operation. 

Designed for practical use by 
banks of all sizes, the manual deals 
exhaustively with proof department 
methods, analysis of machine re- 
quirements, selection and training 
of personnel, production control and 
the setting of standards, incentive 
plans, and indirect functions of the 
proof department. Liberal use has 
been made of forms, diagrams, and 
illustrations. 

The manual was prepared by 
these members of a subcommittee 
of NABAC’s Commercial Operations 
Commission: Alvin J. Vogel (chair- 
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man), vice-president Central Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago; F. H. Rem- 
mert, second vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago; Harry 
E. Mertz, assistant executive secre- 
tary, NABAC; and Robert H. Bu- 
kowski, assistant secretary, 
NABAC. 


In keeping with the association’s 
custom, copies of the manual have 
been mailed to all members. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Adds Four Publications 


In recent months Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company has in- 
creased by four the number of 
communications and _ educational 
publications used. The newest ad- 
ditions are an employee manual, 
“A Welcome from Fidelity Em- 
ployees” and a booklet, “Depart- 
ment Store of Financial Services.” 

The employee manual is issued to 
personnel currently serving the 
bank and all new employees. It de- 
picts a three month get-acquainted 
period for two representative new 
employees. The conversational text 
gives essential facts about company 
policy, suggestions from employees, 
extra benefits and social activities. 

“A Department Store of Financial 
Services” contains a list of all the 
bank’s functions. It is designed to 
inform employees and customers of 
the many services not generally 
known to be part of complete bank 
operations. 

The “Fidelity Bulletin,” a four 
page folder, is distributed to: em- 
ployees, branch offices and checking 
account customers to acquaint them 
with services, activities and events 
at Fidelity, and the monthly pro- 
gram schedule for the bank’s tele- 
vision program, “Great Music.” 

For other bankers in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey 
there is “The Fidelity Correspond- 
ent” which contains, in addition to 
the quarterly statement, news about 
the bank which may be related to 
their own activities. 


A flash bulletin, “The Fidelity 
News” is published whenever there 
is important news or information. 
It can be written, printed and dis- 
tributed to all employees within an 
hour. 


Personnel activities, topical sub- 
jects and special interest features 
are published quarterly in the em- 
ployees magazine, “The Fidel- 
phian.” 


Better communications at Fidelity 
have improved public-employee re- 
lations and have helped to estab- 
lish a sense of “being-a-part.” 

MELVILLE P. CHAMBERLAIN and G. 
HOMER WILLIAMS, former assistant 
vice presidents, have beeri named 


vice presidents of Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, New York. 


tate 
MILLION 


Arizona’s population 
has doubled since 
1940, hitting the mil- 
lion mark 5 years 
ahead of schedule. 


If interested in the 
nation’s fastest- 
growing state, write 
for our monthly 
business bulletin, 
“Arizona Progress”. 
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Frederick Lynch, Jr. 


Charles H. Diefendorf 





Bayard F. Pope Baldwin Maull 





Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land has announced the election of 
FREDERICK LYNCH, JR., aS vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel. Mr. 
Lynch became associated with Cen- 
tral National Bank in 1950 as di- 
rector of personnel after serving in 
similar capacity for the American 
Broadcasting Co. 


Marine Midland Corporation, 
Buffalo, N.Y., has announced that 
CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF has been 
elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. BAYARD F. 


POPE, who has been board chairman 
since 1934, become chairman of the 
executive committee. BALDWIN 
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MAULL was advanced from execu- 
tive vice president to president. At 
the same time, GEORGE H. AUFFINGER 
was elected vice president while 
GEORGE K. CONNELL and ALBERT P. 
ROESCH were respectively made 
treasurer and assistant vice presi- 
dent. . 


Continental Illinois' National 
Bank and Trust Company has an- 
nounced the following changes in 
its official staff: Promoted from 
second vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, CHESTER F. FITZGERALD, JR. and 
JAMES P. JOHNSON; from assistant 
cashier to second vice-president, 
EDWARD D. DRESSELHUYS and FRED W. 
SHEWELL; from assistant secretary 
to second vice-president, JOSEPH B. 
FITZER; from assistant secretary to 
trust officer, ROBERT G. MULLEN. 
Newly elected assistant cashiers 
are: WAYNE M. ALLEN, WILLIAM H. 
GROVE, ARTHUR L. JACKSON, JR., BUR- 
NELL G. KERN, and ROBERT SPICER. 
Elected to the office of assistant 
secretary in the bank’s trust de- 
partment were FRANCIS J. MILLIGAN, 
JR., ROBERT A. SIGG and FRANK M. 
WRIGHT, JR. 


HAROLD W. SCOTT, a partner in 
Dean Witter & Co., was nominated 
last month to serve a second one- 
year term as chairman of the board 
of governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Nominated to return to 
the bodrd after absences were 
RICHARD M. CROOKS, a partner in 
Thomson & McKinnon, and BAYARD 
DOMINICK II, a partner in Dominick 
& Dominick. New nominees to the 
board were: THOMAS H. BENTON, 
Benton & Co.; WALTER F. BLAINE, 
Goldman Sachs & Co.; WILLIAM M. 
MEEHAN, M. J. Meehan & Co., and 
E. WARREN WILLARD, Boettcher & Co. 
(Denver). All were nominated for 
three-year terms. Nominated for 
one year was C. PEABODY MO4UN, 
Stern, Lauer & Co. 





Sam F. Holmes, Jr. Harris C. Kirk 


SAM F. HOLMES, JR. has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for 
the First National Bank in Dallas. 
Mr. Holmes had been a member of 
the staff of The Dallas Morning 
News for the last eight years and 
became business news editor a lit- 
tle less than two years ago. 


HARRIS C. KIRK, for the past eight 
years a senior vice-president of 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, has been advanced to 
executive vice-president and di- 
rector. 


Newest addition to the staff of 
George K. Baum & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., is JOHN F. MCCARTHY, a former 
assistant trust officer of Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, recently announced the 
election of HERBERT A. SPIESS as vice 
president. Mr. Spiess was president 
for a number of years of the Mid- 
west Overseas Trading Corporation, 
and in his new position will assume 
charge of the bank’s newly created 
Foreign Banking Division. 


The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts has announced 
that the following staff changes will 
become effective on June 30. WIL- 
LIAM FULTON KURTZ will retire as 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, but will continue 
as a director of the company and 
will serve as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and as a member 
of the trust committee of the board 
of directors. WILLIAM L. DAY, now 
president, will become chairman of 
the board and chief executive offi- 
cer; while WILLIAM F. KELLY, now 
executive vice-president, will be- 
come president and chief adminis- 
trative officer. 
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Newly appointed vice-president | 
of Mellon National Bank and Trust | 
Company, and manager of its Wash- 
ington and Claysville offices, is RAY- 
MOND F. TALBERT, most recently 
president of the Pittsburgh Home 
Savings and Loan Association. He 
succeeds ERNEST M. FURBEE who is 
retiring from these offices after 27 
years in the field of banking. 





Eugene H. Rechel 


Virginia L. Kraus 


at Manufacturers Trust Company, 


New York, N.Y., was that of EUGENE | 


H. RECHEL, who was advanced from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president. DWIGHT G. ALLEN was pro- 
moted from assistant secretary to 
assistant treasurer, while MICHAEL 
J. NICOLAIS, GEORGE A. SPLAIN, JR., 
and JAMES H. VON FRANK were ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries. MISS 


VIRGINIA L. KRAUS was also made an | 


assistant secretary, giving the bank 
a total of 18 women officers. 


month admitted JOHN G. EIDELL as 
a general partner. Mr. Eidell is 
regional vice-president and a di- 
rector of the National Federation 
of Financial Analysts Societies. 


The Bank of California, N.A., has 


announced the appointment of 


ARTHUR L. GANSON as assistant man- | 


ager at the bank’s Seattle, Washing- 
ton office. He will be in charge of 


correspondent bank relations, busi- | 
ness development, and public rela- 


tions. 


ROMAN BEUC, who has been in the 


employ of the First National Bank | 
of St. Louis since 1932, was recently 
promoted from assistant cashier to | 
vice-president of that | 
bank. He will continue as head of | 


assistant 


the bank’s 
Merit Rating Divisions. 


May, 1955 


Among promotions recently made 


Hooker & Fay, San Francisco, last | 


Job Evaluation and | 
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New vice-president of California 
Bank, Los Angeles, is LYNN T. HAN- 
NAHS, JR., formerly vice-president 
of Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. 
He will be in charge of the bank’s 
out-of-town division. Also assigned 
to that division were J. L. MCELNEY, 
recently promoted from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
and VICTOR H. WINFREY, newly 
elected vice-president, who for- 
merly held the same office at Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Vv. HOLTBY, 
F. W. SCHAFER and LEIGHTON B. TUCK 
were elected assistant vice-presi- 
dents, while E. E. BONTEMS, C. W. 
DEARBORN, H. E. LORD, ARTHUR L. 
REISCH and L. A. SOPER, all of the 
head office, were elected assistant 
cashiers. R. A. SHANKEY was ad- 
vanced from assistant manager to 
manager of the Wilshire-Detroit of- 
fice. 


GRAHAM FORD TOWERS, until re- 
cently governor of the Bank of 
Canada, was elected a director of 
Canadian Fund, Inc., and of Cana- 
dian Investment Fund, Ltd., a pair 
of investment companies under the 
management of CALVIN BULLOCK, 
New York City. 


KENNETH POST, JAMES S. HARDEN 
and RAYMOND WILEY have been ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier of First 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Paterson, N.J. 


HENRY J. COURT, Manager of the 
Temple City office of First Western 
Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco, has been promoted to vice 
president and named a senior mem- 
ber of the bank’s business develop- 
ment department. 


Central Investment Co. of Texas 
announced last month the appoint- 
ment of JOSEPH W. SMITH as resi- 
dent manager of its new branch 
office at Lubbock, Texas. 


Featuring the recent observance 
of the 100th Anniversary of the 
First National Bank of Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) was a tabloid size pictorial 
supplement to the Fond du Lac 
Commonwealth Reporter. It pre- 
sents an interesting treatment of 
the history of Fond du Lac, with the 
role of the bank interwoven into 
the story. 
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Thomas F. Smith Carroll S. Anderson 


THOMAS FRANKLYN SMITH recently 
joined the New York Trust Com- 
pany as an assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Smith was formerly with First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


CARROLL S. ANDERSON who joined 
the staff of Toledo Trust Company’s 
trust department earlier in the year 
was recently elected an assistant 
vice president. He will’ serve as in- 
vestment analyst. 


The Lincoln Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky., recently 
published a 15-page brochure as a 
special section of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal in observance of 
its 50th Anniversary. Entitled ‘50 


- 


Thirty Million Dollars 
Awaits 50,000 People 


There is currently under way an 
intensive effort to find some 50,000 
people and present them with more 
than $30,000,000. This sum repre- 
sents accumulated dividend checks, 
cash surrender values and other 
stock interests which these people 
have apparently long since forgot- 
ten. This enormous task has been 
assigned by hundreds of top-flight 
corporations throughout the United 
States and Canada to Tracers Com- 
pany of America, whose work for 
the past 31 years has included the 
tracing of missing persons of all 
categories, including stockholders. 


Judging from the past experience 
of Tracers Company in _ similar 
hunts, at least one-third of this 
group will be found to be de- 
ceased, and in every such case an 
effort will be made to locate the 
legal heirs of the deceased person. 


A staff of experienced investiga- . 


tors will go into the field, and their 
efforts will be augumented by a na- 
tionwide press campaign. Leading 
newspapers will cooperate in this 


Years of Service,” the brochure re-| 
veals that while the city’s popula- 


tion grew from 287,373 to ana 
estimated 648,630, the bank’s de- 
posits increased from $101,751 to 
$73,043,073. 


Wall Street’s Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler admitted to partnership last 
month HARRY BROWN (Chicago of- 
fice) , ROBERT J. QUINN, IRVING KAUF- 
MAN and DANIEL M. KELLY. 


FRANCIS A. GILPIN and JAMES G.@ 
LACAVA have been respectively ap-® 
pointed to the newly created offices © 
of assistant auditor and assistant® 


comptroller at the First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Paterson 


(N.J.). 


From the Chemical Corn 
change Bank, New York, 
word that CYRIL M. WILSON and 


MICHAEL ROMANENKO were respec- 7 


tively advanced from manager and 


Ex-? 
comes | 


pO NOSOTROS ee ae 


assistant manager to assistant vice- % 


president; while ROBERT T. SNYDER 


was promoted from assistant man- 7 


ager to assistant secretary. 


effort as a public service. A five- ~ 
week “Forgotten Fortune” series is 
currently appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune. The series will be pub- 
lished daily and each story will in- 
clude a list of 50 stockholders along 
with their last known addresses and 


such information regarding the 
missing person as may be calculated 
to catch the eye of the reader and 
bring him into the search. 

The Boston Herald is also pub- 
lishing the series, and the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun will begin 
its publication on June 1st. Publica- 
tion of similar series by the San 
Francisco Chronicle, The Miami 
Herald, the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the Pittsburgh Press and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, have not only 
resulted in a phenomenal percent- 
age of finds, but have given rise to 
attendant episodes of pathos in- 
volving dramatic reunions of kin 
who have not seen each other for 
20, 30, or even 40 years. 

Tracers Company’s own diréct ef- 
forts, augmented by the support of 
the nation’s press, is currently pro- 
ducing an average of about 93 per 
cent success in finds. 
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CHARLES R. COX 


“7 ° 99 
urge every: executive... 


“I know of no better method for each citizen to pro- 
tect the American way of life than by building his own 
economic security and by helping his Government to 
keep financially sound. Both these results can be ac- 
complished through the Payroll Savings Plan. I urge 
every executive in the nation to give this Plan his active 
and vigorous support.” 


CHARLES R, COX, President, Kennecott Copper Corporation 


With the active cooperation of Mr. Cox, Kennecott 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


conducted a person-to-person canvass which put a 
Payroll Savings Application in the hands of every one 
of Kennecott’s 20,000 employees. The men and women 
of Kennecott did the rest. Country-wide participation 
in Kennecott’s Payroll Plan rose from 24% to 52%. 


Your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, is 
ready to help you install a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
show you how to build participation in an existing Plan 
through a simple person-to-person canvass. Write today 
to Savings Bonds Division, U. S$. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Sounds the alarm... 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


The fire alarm stands ready to call help around the clock... 
just as safety paper is a built-in alarm that instantly warns of 
check tampering. You give your depositors this automatic 
protection when your checks are lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers. You give them, too, the pride of using 
quality product and the feeling that you value their patronage. 
Choose now from the several fine brands of La Monte Safety 
Papers. Samples will be furnished by your lithographer or 
by us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 


‘itself. Such iNpivipUALizED check paper provides maximum protection 


against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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